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PREFACE. 



About two-thirds of the contents of 
these Tolames' made their first appearance in 
"Household Words." Those portions of 
them have been revised, and a little in- 
creased; and the whole of the cbaptras 
&om the dose of the subject of Holland 
House, are additional. 

The reason why the criticism on the 
Gore House Exhibition has been retained, 
is ^ven in a note. 

It is pleasant to be able to state (though 
we are tntrdling beyond our Suburb in 
doing so) that the "promises" alluded to, 
in the notice of the first " Crystal Palace," 
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are more than being realized by the second. 
CommoQ glass has not ' been understood, 
hitherto, to be crystal ; but it may be 
allowed, henceforth, the dignity of the title, 
whea use is made of it to such magnificent 
purpose. The " Bazaar" has now indeed 
become a Palace, and a palace for a nation, 
with its proper appurtenances of gardens, 
fouDtains, and museums. Even the princely 
possessor of Chatsworth, under whose 
encouragement such dreams had a right 
to espect to become true, expresses his 
de%hted surprise ; and Sir Joseph Paxton 
has taken his stand in the world, as a 
genius of a new order, confounding the 
preconceptions of Art, and elevating Horti- 
culture into the study of new groves and 
mansions, of Acadenms. 
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OLD COURT SUBURB. 



NAinBX or THE PUOI, m SINUAI AUOOUIIOXI, ¥iMX, 

UTD exowia. 

The beaufy aod salubrity of Kensington, 
its comtnnation (so to speak) of the elegandes 
of towo and country, and the multitude of 
its assodations with courts, wits, and Utera- 
ture, have long rendered it such a favourite 
with the lovera of books, that the waat 

TOL. L B 
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2 FACES* FOR 

of some accouDt of it, not altogether alien 
to its character, has constantly surpnsed 
them. 

The place is not only free from everything 
repulsive to the consideration (unless it be 
one hidden spot, which the new improve- 
ments. wlU do away), but attendoa is &irly 
invited throughout. The way to it is the 
pleasantest out of town ; you may walk in 
high-road, or on grass, as you please ; the 
fresh air salutes you from a healthy soil ; and 
there is not a step of the way, from its com- 
mencement at Kensington Gore, to its termi- 
nation beyond Holland House, in which you 
are not greeted with the face of somp pleasant 
memory. 

Here, to " minds' eyes" conversant with 
local biography, stands a beauty, looking out 
of a window ; there a wit, talking with other 
wits at a garden-gate ; there, a poet on the 
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MINDS ETES. 3 

green sward, glad to get out of the Londoo 
smoke, and find himsdf among trees. 

Here come De Veres of tiie times of 
old ; HcJIands and Davenants, of the 
Stuart and Cromwell times ; Evelyn pew- 
ing about him soberly, and Samuel Pepys 
in a bustle. Here advance Prior, Swift, 
Arbutbnot, Gay, Sir Isaac Newton; Steele 
from visiting Addison, Walpole from visiting 
the Foxes, Johnson from a dinner with 
Elphmstone, Junius from a commumcatioa 
with Wilkes. 

Here, in his carriage, is King William the 
Third, going from the Palace to open par- 
liament ; Queen Anne, for the same purpose ; 
George the First, George the Second (we 
shall have the pleasure of looking at all these 
personages a little more closely) ; and there, 
from out of Kensington Gardens, comes 
bursting, as if the whole recorded polite 
B 2 
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4 WORLDS OP FASHION. 

world were in flower at one and the same 
period, all the fashion of the gayest 
times of those sovereigns, blooming with 
chintzes, full-blown with hoop-petticoats, 
towering with top-knots and toupees. 

Here comes " Lady Mary," quizzing 
everybody, and Lady Suffolk, looking dis- 
creet; there the lovely fiellendens and Le- 
pels ; there Miss Howe, laughing with 
Nahty Lowther (who made her very grave 
afterwards) ; there Chesterfield, Hanhury 
Williams, Lord Hervey; Miss Chudleigh, 
not over-clothed : the Miss Gunnings, draw- 
ing crowds of admirers ; and here is 
George Selwyn interahanging wit with my 
Lady Townahend, the "Lady Bellaston" 
(so, at least, it has been said) of " Tom 
Jones." 

Who is to know of all this company, 
and not be willing to meet it ? To meet 
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TREATMENT OF SUBJECT. 5 

it, therefore, we propose, both out of doors 
and in-doora, not omitting other persoas 
who are worth half the rest — Mrs. Inch- 
bald for one. Mrs. Inchbald shall close the 
last generation for us, and Coleridge shall 
bring us down to our own time. 

Not that we propose to treat the subject 
chronologically, except in exhausting oae point 
at a time. The general ohronol(^ca1 point of 
view, though good to begin with, in ordo" to 
show tixe rise and growth of a place, would 
not suit inspection mto particulars. It would 
only end in confusing both place and time, 
by jumping backwards and forwards from 
the same houses for the purpose of meeting 
contemporary demands. 

The best way of proceeding, after taking 
the general survey, is to set out from some 
particular spot, on the ordinary prindple of 
perambulation, and so attend to each house. 
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6 PUCES NOT 

or set of premises by itself, as ^ as we are 
acquainted with it. 

Our perambulation, however, must not 
be parochial. Parish geography is a sin- 
gular confouader of all received ideas of 
' limitatioQ. Ely Place, Holbom, is in the 
county of Cambridge ; there are portions of 
other shires, which are in other shires ; and, 
parochially considered, Kensington is not 
only more than Kensington in some places, 
but it is not Kensington itself in others. 
In Kensington parish, for instance, are in- 
duded Earrs Court, Little Chelsea, Old and 
New Brompton, Kensal Green, and even 
some of the houses in Sloane Street ; while, 
on the other hand, Kensington Palace and 
Kensington Gardens are not in Ken«ngton, but 
in the parish of St. Margaret's Westminster. 
Taking leave, therefore, of the wandering 
im^nations of parish ofGcers, and confinuig 
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oundres to tiie receiTed ida of Kensingtoii, 
which is the same as that of the Poat-offics 
or Red Book, we shall conuder the locality 
as drcumscribed hj Knightsbridge, Eari's 
Court, Hunmemnith, Notting Hill, and 
Bayswater; and since Kensington is mote 
visited from the London side than an; other, 
with the London side we shall begin. 

As to the nature and amount of the 
attention we purpose to pa; to the re- 
spective objects of our notice, it will be 
precisely that which other obserrera pa;, 
who are intwested in such things, when 
going along a road. We shall auppoae that 
the reader is our companion ; that we are 
giving him what infMrmation we possess in 
return fw the pleasure of his society ; and that 
we say neither more nw less on any one of the 
objects, than might naturally be said between 
friends actually walking together, and equaH; 
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8 DISPUTED NAME 

alive to the only real interest of the sut^ect, 
that is to say, the hunaati interest ; for gar- 
dens theniselTes, whether at Kensington or 
at Eden, would be nothing without eyes to 
enjoy them ; and houses are dry hones, unless 
invested with interests of flesh and hlood. 

But first for the brief surrey before men- 
tioned, and a word or two respecting the 
name of the place. 

The meaning of the word Kensington is 
disputed. It is commonly derived &om the 
Saxon Kytang'a-tan, King's-town; though, 
as it is written Chenesitun in Doomsday 
Book, and in other «ld records, it has been 
thought traceable to some landed proprietor, 
of the name of Chenesi, a family so called 
having been found in Somersetshire, in the 
rrign of Edward the Confessor. Another 
andent authority writes the word, Chens- 
netun. Temptations to etymology are great ; 
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0? THE PLACB. 9 

and as the Ckenesi family vraa probably the 
same as the modem Ckeyneg or Ckeyneya, 
and Ckeyne comes from the old French 
word cJiesne (oak) and " chensnet" might 
have been chesne-nut, or chestnut, (oak and 
chesnut — chastain ■ — having possibly the 
same root in French, and their timbo-, of 
which London was built, possessing a good 
deal in common), Saxon and Norman anti- 
quaries might be led into much pleasant dis- 
pute, as to the r^al and woodland origin of 
the word Kensington ; whether the oak and 
chestnut trees, which still have representatives 
in the district, were the occasion of the name ; 
or whether some Saxon prince — Alfred, for 
instance, who was the rebuilder of London — 
going some fine morning to look at his wood- 
cutters, and considering how healthy the soil 
was, and how fresh the western wind blew 
upon his brow, chose to set up a summer- 
b3 
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10 ORIQIN OF ITS HOUSES, 

lodge there, in which to recreate his pro- 
found thoughts, and benefit the health which 
he was injuring for his country. But we 
must not be diverted into these speculations. 

Whatever was the origin of its name, 
there is no doubt that the first inhabited spot 
a£ Kensington was an enclosure from the 
great Middlesex forest, that once occupied 
this side of London, and which extended 
northwards as far as Bamet. The woody 
nature of a portion of the district is implied 
in a pass^e in Doomsday Book ; and records 
exist, which shew that forest trees were 
abundant in it as late as the time of Henry 
the Eighth. 

The over6owing of the Thames, to which 
Chelsea and Hammersmith were subject, 
stopped short of the higher ground of Ken- 
sington ; there was no great road through it 
till comparatively modon timeA, the only 
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TaB FIRST PROPRIETOR. 11 

highway for travellers westward, being the 
old Roman, or present Uzbridge Road, then 
bending southerly (as it still branches) td 
Tumham Green ; and thus we are to picture 
to ourselves the Aiture royal suburb, as coo- 
ustiog of half-a-dozea rustical tenements of 
swineherds and other foresters, clustering 
about the homestead of the chieftain or 
speculator, whoever he was, that first cleared 
away a spot in that comer. By degrees 
dairymen came, and ploughmen; then vine- 
growers; and the first Norman proprietor 
we hear of, is a bishop. 

" Albericus de Ver tenet de eptscopo Con- 
stantiensi Chenesit(um)." 

Aubr^ de Vere holds Kensington of the 
Bishop of Constance. 

Bo writes Doomsday book. Constance is 
Coutances in Normandy ; and the bishop, 
who was, probably, anything but a reverend 
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12 THB FIE8T PEOPBIETOR. 

personage, in the modem sense of the 
epithet, but h stalwart, jolly fellow, clad in 
arms cap-d^e, was also Grand Justidary of 
England ; tliat is to say, one whose business 
it was to do injustice to Englishmen, and 
see their goods and chattels delivered over to 
his countrymen, the Normans. Accordingly, 
to set a good legal example, the Justiciary 
seizes upon this manor of Kensington, which 
belonged it seems, to one " Edward :" a name 
which fflgoifies Hapj^ Keeper. So Happy 
KeepOT, (unless detained to keep the pigs,) 
makes the best of his way o£f, blessmg this 
delightful bishop and judge, whose office it 
is to oust proprietors ; and he is, perhaps, 
stripped and murdered, somewhere about 
Netting Hin, by his lordship's chaplain.* 

* Por the Crimea and iniquities of the militaiy ohuroh- 
mea who cime over with William of Normandy, aee 
Tiaenft " Biaiorj of the Conqoest," fxutim. 
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FAHILT OF THE DB TEEES. 13 

The De Veres, however, who afterwards 
gave twenty earis of Oxford to the English 
peerage, were not long in becoming absolute 
possessors of the Manor of KeoaiDgton ; and 
they held it, directly or indirectly, from the 
time of the Conqueror, nearly up to that of 
James the First It is doubted, nevertheless, 
whether they ever resided there, though there 
was a mansion belonging to them, which 
occupied a site near the present Holland 
House, and whic^ is still represented by 
a kind of remnant of a successor. We 
shall have more to say of the family by 
and bye. 

But whatever was the importance of the 
district, as the possession of a race of nobles, 
it obtains no distinct or certun image in the 
mind of the topographer till Holland House 
itself makes its appearance, which was not 
till the r^gn of James the First, when it was 
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14 RISE OF MANSIONS. 

built by Sir Walter Cope, who had pur- 
chased the estate towards the dose of the 
reign precediag. A succession of noble and 
other residents, of whom we shall have to 
speak, and who have rendered it one of 
the most interesting objects in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, soon brought shops 
and houses about it ; Campden House, the 
seat of Lord Campden, arose not long after 
Holland House ; the healthiness and fashion 
of the place attracted other families of dis- 
tinction ; and its importance was completed, 
when King William bought the house and 
grounds of the Finch family (Earls of 
Nottingham), and converted the house into 
a palace, and the grounds into royal gardens. 
Holland House, Campden House, Ken- 
sington House, the Square, the Chiu^ 
the Palace, and the Gardens, are the seven 
oldest objects of interest in Kensington ; 
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KINOLY KENSINGTON. 15 

and lively and abuodant are tbe memoriak 
which most of them have left us. 

But newer creations possess their interest 
also, up to the latest period ; and it may be 
said, without the usual hazards attending 
prefatory commendation, that in comparison 
with " kingly Kensington," as Swift called 
it, every other suburb of London, however 
interesting in its degree, is but as the strip 
of garden before one of its houses, com- 
pared with Kensington Gardens themselves 
during the height of their season. 
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oaTBTAJ, EAI.&OB — OLD KXHUHOIOII GOBB — SDCHESS 07 

XDtBBTaB MABtpHi WZLLBSLET HIGHEST QBOUHD 

BETWEEN LONBOH AKD ITIHDSOn CASTLE — FBIKCS's 
OATS — BaOKFTOK ">»' N0XS1BT. 

We b^n our perambulatioo, as proposed, 
on the side next the metropolis. We should 
rather say, next Ficcattilly, for the metropolis, 
alas ! and KensingtoD, are now joined ; 
though from Knightsbridge to the palace, 
the houses still occupy only one side of the 
way. 
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ENIOHTSBRIDOE. 17 

It is a very pleasant way, especially if you 
come through the Park. When we quit 
Piccadilly for Hyde Park Corner, we, for our 
parts, always fancy, that the air, somehow, 
feels cot only fresher, but whiter, and this 
feeling increases as we find the turf undw 
our feet, and the fresh air in one's face. 
The road-way through Knightsbridge, with 
its rows of houses on one side, and its 
barracks on the other, is not so agreeable ; 
though by way of compensation, you have 
the chance of having your eyes refreshed 
with a dignified seijeant of dragoons, too 
fat for his sash, and a tall private, walking 
with a little woman. 

The long, and again unoccupied side of 
the road, in tiie Park, reaching from the 
Knightsbridge Barracks to within a short 
distance of the Gardens, lately presented to 
the eyes of the world a spectacle singularly 
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le CRYSTAL PALACE. 

illustrative of the advanced character of the 
age, and Buch, we believe, as no attempts 
to bnng back a worse spirit in Europe will 
deprive of its good effects, bowever threat- 
ening those attempts may appear. We 
need not say that we allude to the Great 
Exhibition. We do not say " Crystal Palace," 
for it was a pity, though it was natural 
enough on its first rising with that faity 
suddenness, that the building was bo called ; 
since it was neither crystal nor a palace. 
It was a bazaar, admirably constructed for 
its purpose, and justly surprising those who 
beheld its interior. When we thought it 
was to be destroyed, without renovation 
elsewhere, we felt amazed at the selfishness 
of such of its rich neighbours as cotild insist 
on the performance of a promise to that 
effect notwithstanding the wishes of millions, 
restricted in their enjoyments. But as soon 
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CRYSTAL PAL&CE. 19 

as it was determined that the structure 
should re-appear in another quarter, and this 
too with those improyNnents in point of 
size and treatment which the designer him- 
self had longed for power to effect, we fdt 
as glad to hare the old trees and turf back 
again, undisturbed, as the most sequestered 
of the suburban wistocracies. We rejoiced 
in a result, upon which, in fact, all parties 
were to be congratulated ; and we began to 
own that there certainly had been a dust 
and kicb'ftp about the once quiet approach 
to Kensington, a turmoil of crowds, and 
omnibuses, and cabs, of hot feces and loud 
voices, of stalls, dogs, penny trumpets, 
policemen, and extempore public-houses, 
which, for the sake of the many themselves, 
cfob could hardly have wished to see con- 
tinued, lest they also should ultimately have 
missed their portion in the tranquil plee 
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20 CBYSTAL FAL&CB. 

of the few. A winter-garden, to be surej 
woold have been a good thing, and con- 
servatories and other elegancies, all the year 
round, would have been still better ; but all 
these we are promised in the new premises 
at Sydenham; and though the near neigh- 
bourhood of London was an advantage in 
some respects, it was not such in others. 
Multitudes became somewhat too multi- 
tudinous. European brotherhood itself, now 
and then, felt its toes trodden upon a little 
too sharply. The most generous emulations, 
if they want elbow-room, are in danger of 
relapsing into antagonisms. A juvenile wit, 
in the shape of a pot-boy, who appears to 
have possessed a profound natural ins^ht 
into this tendency of the meeting of estremes, 
cried out one day to a couple of foreigners 
who were showing symptoms of a set-to, 
" Go it, all natums." 
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The road from Knightsbridge to Keoaing- 
too, which the Great Exhibitioa looked on, 
is called the Gore ; a 'word, which with the 
surreyor as wdl as the semstress, appears 
to mean a slip or graft of something in 
addition, and of the shape of a blunted cone; 
though the elegance to which the spot has 
attained, must not let us forget, that the 
same word has been employed in the sense 
of " mud and dirt," and that the road in 
this quarter used to be in very bad condition. 
Lord Hervey, writing towards the middle 
of the last century, describes it as shocking. 
And the royal roads through the Park were 
little better. 

"The removing from Kensington to St 
James's, for the purpose of facilitating the 
Queen's intercourse with ministers, seems in 
our days (observes the editor of his lordship's 
' Memoirs,*) very singular ; but the fol- 
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32 KINQSTON HOUSE. 

lowing extract from a letter to bis mother, 
dated 27th NoTember, 1736, will exphiia it. 

" ' The road between this place (Kensing- 
ton and London) is grown so infamously 
bad, that we live heit in the same solitude 
as we should do if cast on a rock in the 
middle of the ocean ; and all the Londoners 
tell us there is between them and us a great 
impassable gulf of mud. There are two 
ways through the Park, but the new one 
is so convex, and the old one so concare, 
that by this extreme of faults they agree in 
the common one of being, like the high 
rood, impassable.' "* 

KeosiogtoQ Gore commences opposite 
Prince's Gate, with the mansion called 
Eonismore or Listowell House, formerly 
Kingston House. It is now the re^ence 
of the nobleman who possesses those two 

• VoL n., p. 189. 
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DUCHESS OF KINGSTON. 23 

first tides, was lately that of the Marquia 
Wdksley, and was built by the once no- 
torious Duchess of Kingston, famous in the 
annals of bigamy. 

The Duchess of Kingston — the Miss Chud- 
kigh, of whom we hare had a glimpse by 
aoticipatioa in Kensington Gardens — was an 
adrenturess, who, after playing tricks with 
a parish reg^ter for the purpose of alternately 
falsi^ng and BubstaotiatoDg a real marriage, 
according as the prospects of her husband 
varied, imposed herself on a duke for a 
^nster, and survired him as bis duchess till 
unmasked by a Court of Law. 

She was a well-bom and handsome, but 
coarse-minded woman, quaMed to impose on 
none but very young or very shallow ad- 
mirers. Her first husband, who became Earl 
of Bristol, was at the time of his marriage 
a young seaman, Just out of his teens ; and 
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the Duke, her second busbaad, though he 
was nephew of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
appears never to have outgrown the teens of 
his understanding. 

Hating prolixity and mock-niodesty, her 
ladyship's maxim, we are told, was to be 
" short, dear, and surprising ;" so she con- 
centrated her rhetoric into swearing, and 
dressed in a style next to nakedness. The 
wealth, however, which was bequeathed her 
by the Duke, enabled her, in spite of the 
loss of his title in England, to go and flare 
as a Duchess abroad, where her jewels pro- 
cured her the friendship of sovereigns, and the 
Pope figured in her will. 

Marquis WeQesley redeems Kingston House 
from the disgrace of its origin ; for he was 
a highly' refined personage. Some thought 
him too refined ; and stories were told of the 
care which he took of his complexion. Fas- 
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tidious he certainly was ; f{Hid of pomp and 
show when he governed India; aod a little 
too superfine, perhaps, in his tastes always. 
There was a curious difference in these, as 
well as in some other respects, between him 
and his brother, the great soldier. But we 
must not lighU; believe stories to the dis- 
paragement of those who mingle infirmities 
with great qualities. 

What is certain of the Marqiiis Wellesley 
is that, with all his aristocratic drawbacks, 
he was a man of gentle and kindly manners ; 
very generous ; an energetic, judidous, and, 
upon the whole, singularly liberal statesokan 
for an extendi of empire; and. that the 
passion in him which survived all others, was 
a love of the classical studies of his boyhood. 
This was so stroDg, that he directed himself 
to he buried at Etcm College, where he 
had been brought up — a triumphant tes- 
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timoQy, surely, to the n&tural goodDess of hia 
heart 

It is affecting to our common humanity 
to see one of the most public of statesmen, 
and one of the most sequestered of poets 
(Gray, in his Ode) thus meeting on the same 
good old ground of boyish reminiscence. 

" Ah, happj hiH" I ah, plBMJTig shade 1 

Ah, fields belor'd is Tain : 
Where once m; caieless oLildhood ntny'd, 

A stranger jet to psin !" 

Not "in vam," however, if their influence 
thus accompanies us through life, and greets 
our approaches to the grare. 

It is said that the Duke of Wellington, 
who visited the Marquis to the last, was 
sometimes kept waiting ; upon which he re- 
marked, one day, " I believe my brother 
thinks he is still Governor-General of India, 
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and that I am only Colonel WeDesIef ." It 
is not impossible that, from old habit and a 
little bit of ciril grudge agaiost military 
ascendancy (but all in a spirit of kind&ness, 
Trhich the sensible Duke would understand 
and indulge) the elder brother did not dislike 
to keep up his privileges of primogeniture. 

A curious local pre-embence attends King- 
ston House, little suspected by those who 
pass it. It stands on the highest ground 
between London and Windsor Castle. 

Next to this mansion is a row of new 
houses, each too high for its width, called 
nince's Gate. They resemble a set of tall 
thin gentlemen, squeeziag together to look 
at something over the way. 

The old wall containing their neighbour, 

Park House, indicates the northern boundary 

of the once famous Kensington or Brompton 

Park Nursery, which figures in the pages of 

C2 
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the " ^leotator " aa the estBhUdunent c^ M«s< 
siflurs LoDdoD and Wise, the most celebrated 
gardeners of their time. It commsncad in 
the ffeigD of Charles the Secwd ; fumisbed 
all Eogland wiUi plants; and is only now 
^ving up its last green ghost before the rise 
of new buildings. 
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OORB UODMEX — XBI. DTOEBUD— OOim 
s'OBUT— VILXIB UD nmCB (BIK FHUIf IKlXCia}. 

We have said that Kensington Gore, in 
Red Books and INractories, is understood to 
begin at Kingston (or Ennismore) House. 
And such is the case. But as the only rows 
of houses, tin of late years, that is to say, of 
houses in actual conjunction, were that attach 
you pass just befon reaching the Cabinet 
Exhibition, and another lower donn tiie road, 
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the former of these rows is stall inscribed, 
"Kensington Gore," and is the spot em- 
phatically BO called. It is also, to distiDguish 
it from the other, sometimes called the Upper 
Gore, We notice it the more particularly, 
because it is remarkable, among other respects, 
for its style of building. It consdsts but of 
five houses, four of which are fitced with 
white stucco, all of them very small, and 
Nos. 2 and 3 apparently consisting hut of one 
room, a drawing-room, with six windows. 
Yet they have an air of elegance, and even 
of distinction. They look as if they had 
been intended for the out-houses, or lodge, 
of some great mansion which was never 
bunt ; and, as if, upon the failure of that 
project, they had been divided into apartments 
for retainers of the Court. You might imagine 
that a supernumerary set of mEuds of honour 
had lived there (if maids of honour could 
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live alone) ; or that five younger Istither of 
lords of the bed-chamber had been the occu- 
paots — all being bachelors and expecting 
places in revra^on. The two houses which 
seem to be nothing but one drBwiog-room, 
possess, however, parlours and second stories 
at the back, and have good gardens ; so that 
what with their flowers behind them, the 
park in &ont, and their own neatness and 
elegance, the miniature aristocracy of thar 
appearance is not ill home out 

In the year 1816, Mrs, Inchbald (of whom 
more hereafter) knocked at the door of one of 
these houses, in hopes of getting the apart- 
ments that were to let; hut the lodging- 
house lady was so fine a personage, and so 
very unaccommodating, besides reserving all 
the prospect for herself, and charging a 
round sum for the rooms which had no 
prospect, that the authoress of the " Simple 
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Story" indignandy walked off. She says 
that the furniture was crazy ; that she would 
□ot have accepted the first floor, had it been 
offered her for nothing ; and that one of her 
big trunks would hare taken up half the bed- 
room. 

Since that day, there is reason to believe, 
that. the furniture has much improved; for 
besides the air of taste which is diffused over 
all the little stuccoed houses, they have boasted 
divers inhabitants of worship : and at No 6, 
for a short time, lived Count d'Orsay. We 
shall have more to say of this distinguished 
person a little further on, when we come to 
Gore House. But it is impossible to mention 
such a "glass of fashion, and mould of 
form," without stopping a moment to look 
at him with our " mind's ^e ;" and as care 
had not yet overtaken him while residing at 
this house, we cannot hut observe at once 
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how buly he merited the q)plication of those 
words of Shakspeare. 

To see d'Orsay coming up a lobby, or a 
dniwing-room, was a sight ; his face was bo 
delicate, his figure so manly, and his white 
waistcoat so ample and august. We h^pened 
once to see him and O'Connell sitting oppo- 
site one another, the latter with a waistcoat 
to match ; and we were at a loss to think 
which had the finer " thorax" of the two — 
the great Irishman, who thundered across 
the channel, or the magnifieeot FVeach 
Adonis, who seemed to ennoble dandyism. 

Over the doorway of No. 2 is a rase ; and 
as old inhabitants do not remember when this 
vase was set up, it was not improbably a 
manifestation of his dassical taste by a once 
much talked of person ; for in this house, a 
Httle sequestered establishment was kept by 
the once famous danagogue, Wilkes — a man 
c 3 
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as much over-estimated perhaps by his ad- 
mirers, for a patriotism which was never 
thoroughly disinterested, as he was depreciated 
for a hbertinism, by no means unaccompanied 
with good qualities. " Jack Wilkes," as he 
was famiHarly called — member of parliament, 
alderman, fine gentleman, scholar, coarse wit, 
and middling writer, was certainly an " impu- 
dent dog," in more senses than that of " Jack 
Absolute" in the play. Excess of animal 
spirits, and the want of any depth of percep- 
tion into some of the gravest questions, led 
him into entries against decorum, that were 
justly denounced by all but the bypocriticaL 
Nevertheless, the country is mdebted to him 
for more than one benefit, particularly the 
freedom from arbitrary arrest ; and the two 
daughters that Jade left behind him, ille- 
gitimate as well as legitimate, were models of 
weU-educated, sensible women, as fond of 
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ibioi hAi/a, as he had shown himself fond of 
them. The popularity to which he had 
attained at one time, was immense. " Wilkes 
and Liberty," was the motto of the \mirersal 
English nation. It was od every wall ; some- 
times on every door, and on every coach (to 
enable it to get along) ; it stamped the 
butter-pats, ihe biscuits, the handkerchiefs; 
in short, had so identified one word with the 
other, that a wit, writing to somebody, began 
his letter with, " Sir, I take the Wilkes and 
liberty to assure you." 

Wilkes prospered so well by his patriotism, 
that he mfdntaioed three establishments at a 
time; one in the Isle of Wight, for the 
summer; another in Grosvenor Square, 
where his daughter Mary kept house for 
him; and the third at this place in Kea- 
sington Gore, where his second daughter, 
Harriet, lived with her mother, a Mrs. 
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Arnold, who assisted in training her with a 
inx}priety that must have been thought re- 
markable. The first daughter, who was as 
plain and as lively as her father, died unmarried, 
universally lamented. The other, a very agree- 
able lady, in iace as well as in manners, we 
had the pleasure of seeing once, in company 
with her husband, the late estimable Ser- 
geant Rough, who became a judge in India, 
and who deplored her loss. 

A Kensington memorandum by Wflkes 
will show what high visitors he had, and how 
well he could entertain them. 

" Mr. Swinburne dined with me last Sun- 
day, with Monsieur Barthelemi, and the 
Counts Woronzow and Nesselrode. 1 gave 
them the chicken-turtle, dressed at the Lon- 
don Tavern, a haunch of venison, and was 
served by James and Samuel from Prince's 
Court, who behave very well. The day 
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passed very cheerfully, and they aD expressed ■ 
themselves highly deUghted." 

Wilkes, who lived to a good age, owing 
probably to his love of exercise, was in the 
habit, to the last, of waUdog from Kensing- 
tOD to the dty, deaf to the solicitations of 
the hackney-coachmen, and not at all mind- 
ing, or rather, perhaps, courting, the attention 
of everybody else to an appearance, which 
must always have been remarkable. Per- 
sonal d^ects deprecate or defy notice, acctard- 
ing to the disposition of the individual. 
Wilkes was not disposed to deprecate any- 
thing. He was tall, meagre, and sallow, 
with an underhung, grinning, good-hu- 
moured jaw, and an obliquity of vision, 
which, however objectionable in the ^es of 
opponents, occasioned the famous vindication 
from a partizan, that its possessor did not 
"squint more than a gentleman should." 
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' Upon the strength of his having been a 
Colonel of Mjlilaa, the renerable patriot 
daily attired hia person in a suit of scarlet 
and bufiF, with a rosette in his cocJced-hat, 
and a ptur of military boots ; and the reader 
may ianc^ him thus coming towards 
Knightsbridge, ready to take off the hat in 
the highest style of good-breeding to any- 
body that courted it, or to g^ve the gentle- 
man " satisfaction," if he was disrespectful to 
the squint. For Wilkes was as brave as he 
was light-hearted. He was an odd kind of 
Ei^lish-Frenchman, that had strayed into 
Farringdon Ward Without; and he ulti- 
mately mystified both King and people; for 
he was really of no par^, hut that of plea- 
sore and a fine coat The best thing about 
him was his lore of his daughters ; just as 
the pleasantest thing in the French is thdr 
walking about with th^r families on the 
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Boulerards, after all the torbulence and vola- 
tility of their insurrections. 

But an interest attaches to this house of 
Wilkes's, &r beyond these pleasant ano- 
malies; for here Junius visited. At this 
door, knocking towards dinner-time, might 
be seen a tall, good-lookuig gentleman, of 
ao imposing presence, who, if anybody 
passing by had known who he was, and had 
chosen to go and tell it, might have been 
the making of the man's fortune. This was 
Philip Francis, afterwards one of the denouncers 
of Hastings, ultimately Su* Philip Francis, 
K.B., and now, smce the publication of 
Mr. Taylor's book on the subject, understood 
to be that " mighty boar ctf the forest," as 
Burke called him, trampling down all befbiC 
him, the author of " Junius's Letters." Mrs. 
Rov^h said, that he dined at Kensington 
firequentiy, and that he once cut off a lock 
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of her hair. She was then a child. She 
only knew him as Mr. Francis ; but she bad 
" an obscure imagination that her father once 
said she had met Junius." He might so, in 
after days; but we feel convinced that Wilkes 
did not know him for Junius at the time. 
He treats the latter, in his correspondence, 
with a reverence which was not compatible 
with " Wilkes and liberty." He took Junius, 
we suspect, to be Burke or Chatham, pro- 
bably the latter. He once, it is true, when 
Lord Mayor, invited the great unknown to a 
ball, adding, in a truly French style of 
classical allusion (then the tone of the day) 
how happy he should be to see " his Portia 
(Miss Wilkes) dance a graceful minuet with 
Janius Brutus." But Junius Bnitua saw the 
absurdity of the conjunction ; answering, 
" that he acknowledged the relation between 
' Cato and Portia,' but in truth could see no 
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oonnectioD between Junius and a minuet 
Hit age and figure, too," he said, "would 
have done little credit to his partner." In a 
{n^ous letter, Wilkes had said, that be did 
not mean to indulge " the impertinent curio* 
1^ of finding out the most important secret 
of our times, the author of 'Junius.' He 
would not attempt with profiine bands to 
tear the veil of the sanctuary. He was 
disposed, with the inhabitants of Attica, to 
erect ' an altar to the unknown god ' of our 
pditioal idolatry, and would be content to 
worship him in clouds and darkness." Upon 
iidiicb not inelegant comparison, Junius, still 
keeping his state, though smiling with con* 
descending pleasantry, observes, that be is 
"mndi flattered, as Mr. Wilkes politely 
intended he should be, with the worship he 
is pleased to pay to the unknown god. I 
find," be continues, " I am treated as other 
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gods usually are by their TOtaries, with 
sacrifice &nd covmony in abundance, and 
very Utfle obedience. The profession of your 
feith is nexceptionable ; but I am a modest 
deity, and should be full as well satisfied 
with good works and morality." This is 
admirable, and fuU of matter ; but it is not 
the style that could have occurred between 
John Wilkes, Esquire, Sheriff of London, 
possessor of three establishments, and Mr. 
Francis, at that time Clerk in the War 
Office, and in the habit of dining at his 
table. We must add, that we take Lord 
Chatham, Burke, and Earl Temple, to have 
been in the sea^ of " Junius's Letters ;" 
that the two former objects of his admiration 
stimulated his manner, and that not impro- 
bably they occasionally furnished him with 
remarks. Not would it have surprised us, 
had Temple turned out to be Junius himself. 
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But this is not &e place for disousdng tiie 
question. 

We take the opportunity of giving a 
variation of the stoiy which Mr. Taylw 
relates respecting the behaviour of Sir Fhilip 
at the table of George the Fourth. " Sir 
Philip," Baya Mr. Taylor, " was impetuous, 
and somewhat abrupt m manner. He once 
interrupted George the Fourth at the royal 
table (and we are credibly informed that he 
frequently dined there) in the midst of a 
tedious story, with a ' Well, Sir, weQI' " 

Our ver^on of this anecdote, without 
meaning to impugn Mr. Taylor's authority, 
whidi, not improbably, is the same as our 
own, ^fierently reported, is, that Sir Philip 
b^g excessively tired, not only with the 
story in question, but with othws of the 
same sort which he was in the habit of 
bearing at the same table, interrupted the 
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n^ nairatjon with the pditer, but not less 
ugnificaot words : " Well, and tlie result, 
Sir, if you please." The result was, that 
he was never invited more ; and our iriform- 
uit added, that as such a penalty was certain, 
it is not improbable that it was deliberately 
incurred. 

If any of our readers, who agree with 
Mr. Taylor in thinking Sir Philip FVands to 
hare been Junius, should regret their nerer 
having seen that once invisible personage, we 
have the pleasure of informing them, that 
the portrait prefixed to the volume of 
" Junius Identified," is a &c-simile of the 
man. We met Sir Philip once coming down 
Bond Street, and knew bim by the likeness. 
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soBX Bonn — a sotxkmiukt cohtractob — xb. wilbib- 
roxcx^-usT tLEtaaoTow ahd couvt d'oxut— 
HonsiEUS lOTEB — EXBiaiTioB c» CAsunx iroBX — 
CDUiTATioir OT THx BULunnrci-^iOFiEa bt btddxhts. 

The vicissitudes in the occupation of 
houses are curious. Tlie first teDant we 
meet with in Gore House, (we forget his 
name,) is a government contractor, who was 
so stingy, that he would not lay out a penny 
to keep his garden in order. To him suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wilbarforce; famous in the annals 
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of evangelism and the slave-trade. The 
next distinguished name is Lady Blessing- 
ton, who is joined by Count d'Orsay. Then 
comes Monsieur Soyer, who turns the ]daoe 
into an eating-house for "All Nations" 
during the Great Ezbibidon. And now it 
has heen bought by government, in con- 
nexion with the new views for the cultiva- 
tion of art. 

'VTilberfbrce, whose head was not strong 
enough to keep him out of the pale of 
religious bigotry, but whose heart was 
kindly, and his temperament happy, con- 
trived (though it is difficult to conceive 
bow even the merriest of such theologians 
manage it,) to combine the most terrific 
ideas of the next world (for others) with the 
most comfortable enjoyment of this world 
in his own person. He was a little plain- 
hcsd man, radiant by nature with glee and 
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good humour, very " serious " at a moment's 
Dotice, an eamest devotee, a genial host, « 
good speaker and member of parliament; 
now siding, and now diffoing with his fiiend 
Pitt; now joining in devotion with Lord 
Teignmouth ; now laughing heartily with 
Camiing ; now sighing over the table-talk 
of the Priaoe R^nt ; but above all, deep 
in tractarianism, and at the same time advo* 
Gating the freedom of the poor n^roes; 
which was by do means the case with all 
persons of his way of thinking, political or 
religious. 

"About a year and three-quarters ago," 
says this worthy, uUra-serio-comic p^^on, "I 
changed my reudeoce, and found myself in 
the habitation which my family now occupies, 
and which we find more salubrious than 
Clapham Common. We are just one mile 
from the tumpike-gate at Hyde Park Comer, 
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wiaaii I think you will not have foigotten 
yet^ having about three acres of pleasure* 
ground around my house, or rather behind 
it, and sereral old trees, walnut and mul- 
bory, of thick foliage. I can Bit and read 
under their shade, which I delight in doing, 
with as much admiration of the beauties 
of nature (remembering at the same time 
the words of my ^vourite poet : * Nature is 
but a name for an effect, whose cause is 
God,') as if I were two hundred miles from 
the great city." 

This is excellent, and would have been 
more so, if ISi. Wilberforce could have 
allowed others, not quite jof the same creed, 
to have the same right to a comfortable 
enjoyment of nature, and the same repu- 
tation for piety. He was of opinion that 
you must be continually thinking of God, 
otherwise God would be veiy angry. Aa 
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if the Divine Father could not dispeose with 
these eternal refereoces to him from his 
children, or would burthen them with the 
weight of evcD too much gratitude ! Our 
prospaitius and hvely-btooded samt, however, 
bore Xhe burthen with singular vivacity, 
owing to a notion he had (hardly burthened 
with modesty, though he always profesBed 
to wonder at the drcumstance,) that he was a 
special favourite of God. 

His meditations down Kensington-road 
were certainly very different from those 
of Mr. Wilkes. 

" Walked," he says, in his Diary, " fit)m 
Hyde Park Corner, repeating the U9th 
psalm, in great comfort." 

This is the longest of the psalms, extend- 
ing to a hundred and seventy-six verses, fiill 
of pious self-congratulation, and of rebukes of 
its deiiders. 

VOL. I. D 
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An anecdote of Wilberforce in coanexion 
with the present royal funily, we reseeve 
for our notices of the palace. 

Of the successors of this devout person in 
the occupancy of Gore House ao mudi 
has heen said of late, in consequaice of the 
appearance of a hook in tlu-ee lat^e octavo 
volumes, entitled "The Literary Life and 
Correspondence of the Countess of Bles- 
sington," that readers of a work like 
the present will probably expect us to 
give our opinion on the subject at greater 
length, than would otherwise have been 
the case.* 



* The feelings of the book, u fu aa the chief personi 
in it ace conoemed, me in the main correcti and the 
author mifi^t have attained the repute of moderate poiren 
of ledection and an altogether landable object. But the 
three TOliunea ought, at the utmost, to have been tw ; 
and the manufactuied nature of the rest (to wf nothing 
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Marguerite Gardiaer (not Blessington, as 
the author has it, misled by the way in 
which peere^es lign their names) was the 
daughter of Edmund Power, £sq., a country 
gentleman of small property in Ireland, and 
was bom at Knockbril, near Clonmel, in 
the county of Tipperary, on the 1st of 
September, 1790. Her father appears to 
have been a man half mad with brutality. 
At the age of fourteen and a half, she was 
married to a captain in the army, of the 
name of Farmer, whose temper is said to 
have resembled her father's, and from 
whom she separated ; and, in her eight- 
and-twentieth year, she took for her second 
husband, Charles John (Gardiner] Elarl of 
Blessington, who was a man equally half 

woTSB of it) ationld have rendered him cantiooa how he 
went oat of hia wa; to ceiuure judgments whioh he doe* 
not UDdeTBland. 

D 2 
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mad with self-will, though in a quieter 
^ape, with the addition of prod^ality and 
love of show. All these persons helped to 
perplex and unsettle her character. 

During a space of eight years, Lord and 
Lady Blessington travelled and resided on 
the continent — chiefly in Italy — accompanied 
by a niece of her ladyship's, and by Count 
Alfred d'Orsay, son of General Count d'Orsay, 
one of the old French noblesse. The young 
Count was invited to he of the party hy 
Lord Blessington, who became so extremely 
attached to him, that nothing would content 
him but Alfred must marry one of his 
daughters by a former wife, (he did not 
care which) and so become possessed of a 
portion of his estates. His lordship, also, 
after the death of his only legitimate son, 
made bim guardian of the son's brother. 
Alfred, in the year 1827, at Naples, married 
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the daughter, without love on either side. 
Lord BlessiogtoD died of apoplexy in the 
year 1829, at Paris. His widow, with Count 
and CouDtess Alfred, returned to England, 
and totdi: up her ahode in Seamore Place, 
May Fair, where she re»ded till the year 1 8 36, 
in the course of which time the married couple 
parted, having lived together ten years ; fuid, 
on Lady Bles^gton's removal from Seamore 
Vhce to Ken^ngton, the Count accompanied 
her thither, and, from that time up to their 
departure from England, appears to have 
resided in the same bouse, with the exception 
of a short stay at the litUe domicile before 
mentioned. Lady Blessington was then in 
her forty-fifth year, and the Count in his 
diirty-fourth. 

The house socn became a point of at- 
traction, particularly in the world of letters, 
her Ladyship, besides giving such dinners as 
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Dr. JohosoD would have thought " being 
worth asked to," delighting to bring men of 
different opinioos together, for the purpose 
of softening asperities, and making them take 
a likiDg to one another, on better acquaint- 
ance. In this benevolent project she was 
assisted by the Count ; and here, accordii^ly, 
with somewhat of an excess on the side of 
universaUty, were to be seen poets and prose 
writers, both Tory and Whig, distinguished 
journalists, Edinburgh and Quarterly re- 
viewers, with actors, artists, travellers, exiles, 
&c., Thomas Moore being the senior among 
the poets, and Prince Louis Napoleon at the 
head of the exiles. Every celebrated novdist, 
in particular, naturally made one of a circle, 
over which presided the charming woman, 
who was herself a novelist. 

We do not hear of ladies among the 
visitors, though the Countess appears to 
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have bad cordial fenaale friends. This was 
a defect, however, that was to be looked for 
in a counla^ like EnglaDd, in consequence 
of Bppearaoees — the residence in the same 
house of a beautiful widow of fire-and-fbrty, 
with a model of a man i^ed th^-fbur, 
Bu^esting, it seems, no possibilities of self- 
restraint to the sober &ncies of our beloved 
counti^men. Yet, in his last days, when 
the hand of death was upon him, the Count 
said to their friend and biographer, the tears, 
all the whOe, pouring down his face, " She 
was to me a mother ! a dear, dear mother 1 
a true loving mother to me !" And referring 
to her again, he said, "You und^^tand 
me." "I understood him to be speaking 
what he Mt," continues his friend ; " and 
there was nothmg in his accents, in his 
position, or his expressions, (for his words 
sounded in my ears like those of a dying 
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maD which led me to believe he was seeking 
to deceive himself or me." 

These parties at Gore House have been 
compared with those of Holland House, and 
with the companies that assembled at the 
mansion of Lady Charleville. Of the latter, 
DO memorialist has enabled us to speak ; but, 
with the former, they appear to have had 
little in common, except the power on the 
part of some of the visitors to have furnished 
it, had the hostess so desired. It is stated 
that she latterly assumed too dictatorial a 
manner, and that the parties were not so 
natural and so hvely as they had been in 
Seamore Place. This may have been owing, 
partly to her pursuit of literature, and partly 
to a sense of the coming difficulties; and 
there was one drawback on the agreeableness 
of the society, and even on the benevolence 
of purpose above mentioned, in bringing 
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it together, which we should not have ex- 
pected to find ID any socie^ of the like 
descriplioa — to wit, a lore of banter, and 
a habit of what is called, " fetching out" 
people's absurdities and self-committaLs ; a 
practice, gaieraUy speaking, which none are 
80 prompt to be offended with, as the " fetchers 
out." But the habit, instead of being dis- 
couraged, was flattered ; and flattery, of one 
kind or another, was the ruin of the poor 
handsome Count and Countess. Nobody, 
of course, contemplated such a result ; and 
the flattery was very natural ; for they were 
accomplished as well as handsome and 
kind-hearted persons, Qotwithstandiag that 
mistake. 

The establisbment broke down in 1849 

under a load of debt for party-^ving, for 

dress, for jewellery, for play (on the part of 

the Count), and ereo for charity's self and 

D 3 
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the giving of pensions; both the fiiendg 
being bountiful to the poor, one of them 
supporting poor relations, and the other lulp- 
ing to do as much for poor exiles. For 
though it is rightly said that people oi^t 
to be just before they are generous, yet wbm 
tradesmen gire long credits, reckoning upon 
emumous receipts, their ooreflecting victims 
naturally suppose they can " vrait," and that 
the poor had better be helped first The 
Count's boots and hats were advertisements, 
for the sake of which the shoemaka^ and 
hatters were content to wait, till thii^ 
looked awkward ; and then the long credit, 
having served the purpose (^ an usurious 
patience, was to be made the ground of a 
realising exasperation. 

The downfall was unlooked for by the 
public, but not by acquaintances. Four years 
previous to it the Count was so embarrassed, 
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that in a schedule of bis liabilities drawn 
up by tuiQself, the claims of his creditors 
amouDted to a hundred and seven thousand 
pounds ; and his biographer adds, that there 
were debts to friends, amounting {nrobahly 
to thirteen thousand more. In vain the 
Countess kept an eye on the household ex- 
penses ; in vain she thought to turn a jointure 
of two thousand a-year into four thousand, 
by "literature;" in vain the Count resorted 
even to alchemy ; in vam, as a last resource, 
he thought to benefit by those fine arts, in 
which be excelled aa an amateur. Time 
was not given him for the trial. He had 
fied to Paris ; thwe was a sale of the goods 
at Gore House ; the Countess followed bim ; 
and the last hope of the refugees was in the 
ftince President of the French Republic, 
lately the favourite guest at their tables 
always their protigi and type of progress. 
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But the man of the reserved tongue and 
drooping eyelids, was plotting his way to a 
throne. He liked neither the sincerity, nor 
the humanity, of bis once cherished adviser, 
the Count; and having discarded his mis- 
tress, and looked for a wife, he probably 
affected a new kind of reserve with the 
Countess, as a setter of imperial example. 
The poor lady died of apoplexy; which, 
under certain kinds of trial, means a shock 
of despair; and the gentleman only re- 
ceived an appointment, when it was too 
late for him to dischaige it. Strong and 
fine a man as he had been, he speedily 
followed her to the grave, aged no more 
than fiily-ooe. 

The secret of the unlocked for deaths of 
these two remarkable persons will still be a 
subject for discussion ; nor do we profess to 
be in the least dt^ee acquainted with it, 
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unless it is explained by appearances. In 
our ojnnioD, these are quite sufficient for 
the explanation. They had taken Louis Na- 
poleon for a man of feeling, and they thought 
they should die dishonoured, or doubted, t^ 
creditors — and by creditor fiiends; for the 
proceeds of the sale of Gore House did not 
amount to more than the Count's debts to 
his frieods, and what would clamorous trades- 
men say to those ? The Countess, also, was 
to subsist ; and what was she to do for the 
Count, or he for her ? Injured in hope, in 
health, and in expectation, their pangs of 
mind, under all the circumstances, may natu- 
rally have been enough to kill them ; aad 
we believe they did.* 

*It u proper to obserre.tbat AeopmianB here expreuod 

regarding Louis Napoleon's behaTioui' to the Coimt tmd 
Goimtesa originate in Btatemeuta made by their fiienda, 
tad th&t a ooanter-statement oa his part might, of course. 
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As to the other and more delicate secret, 
nothing perhaps is, or can be known of it, 
beyond the fact of their having lived in 
the same house ; which, if considered a 
scandBl in England, and of evil example, 
(and it undoubtfidly was so considered, and 
very naturally) is to be judged at the same 

demand for them a new consideration. We are loth alto 
to Mj Bnjthiog against tlie allj of England and the gaest 
of the Queen ; and willing to believe, notwithttanding 
Mb antecedents, that he not only degjres te promote the 
new oordiaUt; between France and England out of motif es 
better than merelj selfish ones, but has objects, for a 
deapot, in furtherance of tbe good of the poor and the 
general progress of the commnnitj. But those ante- 
cedents, and the melancbolj donbts taught us b; histor;, 
forbid the best-duposed of his obserren to take pro- 
mises for perfornuwce, or one set of extremes for another. 
The utmoat which they find it possible to do, is to await 
the e?idence of events, and to feel no wonder mean- 
time at the incredulitj of the consistent and the 
ontraged. 
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time, with ref«enGe to those foreign usages, 
to which one of them bad been born and 
bred, and the other (in residences abroad) 
accustomed. 

The Count's high-bom and respected 
kindred — his mother included — never 
ceased to express their esteem and af- 
fection .for the Countess; female relations 
of hers, themselves esteemed by the esti- 
mable, lived with her, and were witnesses 
of her habits ; and if it be asked us, whether 
we are still " green " enough to beheve that 
there was nothing id the connexion beyond 
the iU-appearance of it, we answer, that 
we leave those to believe the worst, who 
choose it ; that a brave man's tears, in his 
dying moments, go a great way with us ; 
that Irish and French vivacity combined, 
in a grave country, might be tempted or 
provoked into hazardi^ an amoimt of mis- 
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construction, inconceivable to our national 
habits ; and, finally, that till the nation 
itself is bold and virtuous enough to 
look into the cause of certun other habits 
of its own, which it suEFers to scandalize 
its towns and cities in open day, beyond 
those of any other country in Europe, it 
had better draw as little attention as possible 
to comparisoDS between itself and its neigh- 
bours. 

The worst thing known of Count d'Orsay, 
is his marriage with a girl of fifteen, without 
love on either side, in compliance with the 
wish of a half insane father, and for the 
purpose of obtaining a fortune. In an 
Englishman, this would have been very bad 
conduct indeed, and often is. At least, similar 
things are often done among us, if not 
precisely under the same circumstances. In 
a Frenchman, the conduct would be equally 
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bad, if he reflected upoa it apart from national 
custom ; bat custom in FVance, or in Paris, 
(which is France itself, as affects the worid) 
has rendered marriage in general not only 
a matter of understood expediency, but of 
an expediency very different from our own, 
both as regards the restrunts of its antece- 
dents, and the independence of it results. 
In England, the expediency is practised, but 
with conditions as inexorable on one side, as 
they are lax on the other ; and hence, amoi^; 
other causes, the national scandal above 
alluded to. 

But enough of these questions in a book 
not mtended to moot them. It is creditable 
to Count d'Orsay and to his fiiends in general, 
that whatever fears he may have had of 
exceptions in particular instances, they re- 
tained a beHef in bis good qualities to the 
last, and this too not only in spite of his 
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pecuniary difficulties, but eveo of the obli- 
gations which they led him to incur. It 
was a piece of good fortune, which many a 
poor honest man must at once hare rejoiced 
in and have envied — rejoiced in, to think 
that good intentions are not alwayB to be 
doubted from inability to carry them out ; 
and envied, because it was out of bis 
power to cut the same redeeming figure 
of personal and aristoo^tical enchanting- 
ness. 

In the interest occasioned by the rest of 
her story, we have forgotten to speak of the 
Countess as a writer ; and much need not be 
said. She bad an easy, elegant, and some- 
times interesting pen ; had the art of 
recommending liberal and amiable opinions 
without o£fending conventionality ; and wrote 
better than any one else on the character of 
her acquEuntance, Lord Byron. But her 
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works are not original or strong enough to 
last. 

The ground on vhich Gore House stands 
forms part of the district which is to be 
occupied by the new National Gallery, its 
schools of art and science, and its bowers for 
the exhibition of sculpture. A display of 
cabinet work and of studies from the schools 
of art has already commenced operatioua, 
and the public are re-admitted to the grounds. 
All this, it must be allowed, is a good absorp- 
tion of the antecedent individualities, [feasant 
as some of them were; though it is to be 
doubted, whethra* Mr. Wilberforce's ghost 
win be quite easy at the sight of the Venuses 
and ApolloB.* 

* The obBcrrations which here foUow on the onltin- 
tion of the Beantiftil, us reUined in the pTMcnt book^ 
though the; vere suggested by a tniuient exhibition, the 
obseirationa on which m letained for the ume KAson ; 
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EDgland, s teacher of natioDs in bo many 
respects, is but now discovering, what has 
so long been known to Italy and partially 
known to France — that utility and beauty, 
instead of being antagonists, are friends ; that 
tiie one without the other, besides being in 
danger of falling into the gross and the sordid, 
cannot thoroughly work out its purposes ; 
form, and proportion, and adaptation of 
means to ends, being constituent qualities 
of the beautiful ; and finally, that as Nature, 
far from disliking the beautiful, thought fit to 
be the cause of it, and loves it, and deals in 
it to profusion, often in the very humblest of 
her productions, so it becomes Art to imitate 

nunelj, because it is hoped the? refer soffidentl; to geoeral 
prmcipleB to warrant the retention of the partioul&n. It ia 
hoped, also, that they may be considered a foretaste of 
trhat the locality is intended to do for as in succeeding 
exhibitions. 
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her great mistress in the like impartiah^ of 
adornment, and shew us what opulence and 
what elevation, in the scale of disceroiog 
beings, await the perceptions of those, whose 
ideas are not limited to the commonest forms 
of the desirable. The use of art itself is but 
to administer to our satisfactioos ; and the 
use of beauty is to refine and perfect those 
satisfactions, and raise them by degrees, ia 
proportion as we cultivate a true sense of 
it, to thoughts of the beauty and goodness of 
its great First Cause. To ask with a sneer 
what is the use of beauty, is to ask with im- 
piety why God has filled the universe with 
beauty; why he has made the skies blue, 
and the fields green, and v^etadon ftiU of 
flowers, and the human frame a model for the 
sculptor, and gifted everything in existence 
with shape and colour. The commonest 
piece of grass, with the straightness of its 
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stem, the flowing contrast of its leaves, and 
the trembling lidhieHS of its ears, is a miracle 
of beauty : — so rich in grace and suggestive- 
ness has it pleased Him to make the houses of 
the very insects, and the food of catde 1 
Is it not better to discern this, in addition to 
Uie other uses of grass, than to see in it 
nothing hut those uses ? nothing but hay for 
the market, and so much return of money 
to the grower? Veiy good things both, 
no doubt, and not to be dispensed with; but so 
much the more requiring the accompaniment 
of nobler perceptions, to hinder us from 
coaduding that man was made to live by 
" bread alone ;" that is to say, by the satisfac- 
tion of his mateiial, as opposed to his spiritual 
wants. So little was this the conclusion of 
the good Emperor and philosopher, Marcus 
Antoninus, that with the imcoatemptuous 
eye of a sage, and with a curioiis familiar 
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oDticipetioD of that sense of the picturesque 
which has been thought, by some, peculiar 
to modern times, he directs our attentioii to 
the outside c^ a very loaf, as possessing some- 
t^g graceful and attractive in its rugged- 
ness, or what an artist would call the " freedom 
of its forms." The whole passage in his 
" Meditations," is itself so beautifiil, and in spite 
<tf his want o£ thorough artistic percq>tion as 
to form and line, expands into sudi a com- 
prehensive and noble sense of what has bera 
tamed the Art of Nature, that although we 
have already kept the reader standing much 
longer than we intended at the steps of Gore 
House with this pre&tory digression on such 
matters, we are sure he will be pleased at 
having it laid before him. 

" Such things as ensue upon what is well 
constituted hy nature, have something grace- 
ful and attractive. Thus, some parts of a 
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well-bakaj loaf vill crack and become rug- 
ged. What is thus deil beyond the desagn 
of the baker, looks well, and iQvites the 
appetite. So when figs are at the ripest, 
they begin to crack. Thus in lull ripe olives, 
their approach to putrefaction ^ves the proper 
beauty to the fruit. Thus, the ladened ear 
of com hanging down, the stem brow of the 
lion, and the foam fiowing from the mouth of 
the boar, and many other things, considotid 
apart, have nothing comely ; yet because of 
their connexion with things natural, they 
adorn them, and delight the spectator. Thus, 
to one who has a deep affection of soul, and 
penetrates into the constitution of the whole, 
scarce anything connected with nature will 
tail to recommend itself agreeably to him. 
Thus, the real vast jaws of savage beasts 
win please him, no less than the imitations 
of them by painters or statuaries. 
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With like pleasure, will his chaste eyes 
behold the maturity and grace of old age iu 
man or woman, and the inviting charms of 
youth. Many such things will he experience, 
not credible to all, but only to those who 
have the genuine affection of soul to nature, 
and hex works."* 

Yes, most excellent Emperor 1 and the 
same might have been stud by thee, and 
probably was said, of the commonest objects 
of art round about thee, in thy home and 
thy goods and chattels, tby cabinets and 
caskets and chains ; for art is nature's doing 
also, being the work of her workmanship, 
man, and all forms and graces being referable 
to her suggestion. The chair, as well as 
the plant, has its straight and its flowing 
lines ; the casket and the cabinet its oma- 

• " Translation of the Meditationa." Glasgow, 17iB. 
VOL. I. E 
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ments of fruit and foliage, its efflorescence 
in metal cw precious stone; some, their 
figures of men, beasts, and birds; and all, 
more or less, their colours, proportions, and 
uses. 

Shall we not then observe,' and, as much 
ss possible, spiritualize them accordingly, 
giving them the grace and beauty which 
Nature suggests, and so rendering them 
assistants of our best perceptions against our 
worst ? For effeminacy, the danger of de- 
light, is not a consequence of enjoyments 
founded in truth and in the spirit of things, 
but of groTellings in the false and the gross ; 
not a consequence, therefcve, of good art, 
but of bad; of art lulling to sleep on the 
chair for the mere body's sake, and not of 
art awakenbg \is to inteUectual perceptions, 
and thus dividing the empire of body with 
that of mind. 
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Luther was not the less prepared to hazard 
martyrdom, because he was a player on the 
OTgan. Socrates was not the less ao actud 
martyr, and one of the greatest of men, 
because be bad been a sculptor, and wrought 
figures of the Graces. 

All good things, as well as all bad things, 
hold together; truth, strength, right per- 
ceptions in art; falsehood, weakness, bad 
taste. Truth, in any one respect, is good 
for truth in other respects ; and it would 
be ridiculous to avoid cultivating anything 
which is right, for fear of its degen^^^g 
into what is wrong. Upon this priDcijde, we 
might dbcommend the teaching of virtue 
itself, lest it turn sour, and become austerity 
or hypocrisy. Our duty is to do our best, 
and leave the rest to Providence. 

The collection at Gore House, besides 
tapestry, mirrors, and a few other thiags> 
e2 
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consists of cabinet work in oak, walnut, ebony, 
&c., carved, sculptured, inlaid, sometimes 
witb pictures, oftener in the Buhl style of 
ornamentation; in short, presenting all the 
reigning styles of treatment from the latter 
part of the fifteenth century to the close of 
the] eighteenth. There are cabinets, coflfers, 
commodes, buffets, chairs, tables, clocks, 
drawers, presses, couches, flower-stands, fire- 
screens, and even pairs of bellows. The 
rooms, in fact, are not big enough to bold 
them ; so that the visitors are crowded ; and 
as the materials are chiefiy dark and pon- 
derous, the general effect, notwithstanding 
occasional gorgeousness, is heavy, and even 
somewhat gloomy. 

You might imagine that the fortunes of 
half-a-dozen ancient houses bad been sud- 
denly ruined, and their goods and chattels 
despatched in haste to an auctioneer's, to be 
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sold. Better justice would have been done 
to the individual objects, had there heea space 
eoougb to show them; for all productions 
of art have so much to do with proportion, 
that the proportions even of the spaces round 
about them become of importance to their 
display. Perhaps, however, it was not easy 
to refuse offers from contributors ; variety, 
too, was a temptation; and a liberal abun- 
dance is welcome, after all, even at the ex- 
pense of incoDveiiience. 

The Government Commbsioners, with 
great judgment, have drawn attention to 
these curiosities, not as models for indis- 
criminate imitation, but as illustrations of 
the taste of successive periods ; as samples 
of merit on particular points, especially orna- 
mentation ; and in several instances, as warn- 
ings against inconsistencies and bad taste. 
Foreigners, they say, can teach the I 
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workman nottung in point of mechanical 
fitness and completion, but he may leam 
much from them in the art of decoration. 
This, no doobt, is true ; and we hope 
and believe that foreigners and nations will 
benefit one another by these exhibitions ; the 
Englishman learuiog to make bis cabinets 
d^;ant, and the Frenchman and Italian to 
make their keys turn smartly, and their 
drawers come forth without sticking. 

We cannot greatly admire su*^ things as 
Buhlwork ; elaborations of brass ornaments 
upon dark grounds. We prefer the inlay, 
ment of paintings, the additions of bas-relieis, 
and the quaintest old carvings of human 
figures, fruits, &c., provided they have any 
truth of expression. Buhl is no company — 
has notiiing to entertdn us with, but its 
unnecessary flourishes. 

Gilding is something, for it is a Idnd of 
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aunsbine. The jumble called rococo is, in 
general, detestable. A parrot seems to have 
ioveoted the word ; sod the thing; is worthy 
of his tawdrioess and his incoh^^Dce. We 
confess, bowerer, to a sieaking kmdaess 
for the sheph^s and shepherdesses of the 
times of the Pompadours and the Madame 
du Banys. They were the endeavour of no- 
feeling to get at some feeling ; to " assume a 
virtue if they had it not ;" to play at lorers, 
though they could only be gallants; nay, let 
us do our best for them, and say, it was the 
endeavour to condliate the remnant of truth 
and simplicity lurking in their hearts, and to 
persuade themselves what a golden-age kind 
of people they were intended by nature to 
have been, provided only they could have had 
their own way, and luxurious suppers instead 
of bread and cheese. 

Many of tiiese extraordinary pieces of fiir- 
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Diture are, nevertheless, excellent of their 
kind, those in the rococo style not excepted. 
There are cabinets and coffers truly worthy of 
holding treasure; tables, at which it would 
be an elevation of mind, as well as body, 
to sit ; clocks, that symbolize the value of 
time (and not seldom its heaviaess] by the 
multipluaty and weight of their ornamen- 
tation ; and chairs, which sometimes render 
the request "not to touch," provoking; for 
how otherwise are we to test the smoothness 
of the " Genoa velvet ;" to taste the pleasure 
of sitting, as sovereigns and beauties sate ; or 
comfortably to contemplate the very objects 
before us, considering that there are no seats 
in the rooms for visitors, and that pleasure 
itself is fatiguing ? 

Some interesting memories, also, are 
attached to these costly moveables. There is 
a magnificent writing table, ostentatiously 
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recordiog some of the projects of the famous 
busy-body, Beaumarchtus, author of the 
comedy of " FSgaro ;" a Buhl ^tiug-table, 
that belonged to the De Retz family; a 
grand cabinet in piefra dura (precious stones), 
made expressly for Louis the Fourteenth ; a 
carved Venetian coffer, that was the property 
of the first Elarl of Dorset, the poet, the 
worthy precursor of Spenser; and another 
Venetian coffer, adorned m wonderful alto 
relievo with the story of Csesar crossing 
the Rubicon, most life-like and masterly. 
The work is dated in the catalogue " about 
1660;" and the arms on the escutcheon (a 
hon rampant and a head in a cap] are stated 
to be "unknown." We know not the 
arms of Csesar Borgia, otherwise the story 
is just like one of the allusions of that 
enei^etic miscreant. Or, might it have 
illustrated some lawless exploits of the 
e3 
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Malatesta &iiuly, one of the most ferodotu 
of whom was a great patroD of art ? 

We have indulged ourselves at such 
length in these passing notices of art and 
manufacture, that we must dismiss, with a 
somewhat unpatriotic brevity, the other part 
of the Exhibition — the copies from originals 
and from Nature sent in by students of the 
various Goverament Schools of Art, estab- 
lished throughout the kingdom. Indeed, we 
could take no very long view of them, and 
therefore must not be understood as throw- 
ing any slur upon those on which we are 
silent, when we say that we were most struck 
with the " Flammgo " of Miss Olden (No. 
10); the "Madre Dolorosa," (from Carlo 
Dolce ?) by Miss Gunthorp (No. 24) ; the 
" Magdalen," from Correggio, by Mr. Bowen 
(No, ■ 27) ; the " Money-getter," (we know 
not from whom) by Mr. Collioson (No. 32) ; 
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"Fruit," by Mr. Gibson (No. 47); the 
" Study of Ornament in Colour," by Mr. 
EUisoD (No. 101); and those after "Cuyp 
and Crirelli" (eacdi wrongly referred), by 
Mr. Armytage. The " Flamingo " is admi- 
r^ly coloured, only wo wish he looked less 
like an ogre, with that long beak of his, 
holding the eeL It is all true to nature, 
no doubt; but why need ornithological 
painters select only those moments? The 
"Madre Dolorosa" is very dolorous, and 
well done ; but we have little &ith in the 
permanent dolour of those cheeks. This, 
however, is the original's fault, and not the 
copyist's. For the real, natural grief, the 
amiable, surprised, and patient regret, in 
the feca of Corr^po's "Magdalen," wo are 
moat thankful, becatue we feel certain that 
it brings the original before us ; which cannot 
be said of a late beautiful engraving of the 
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Bubject, very lovely, but not at all sorrowful. 
The " Fruit " is partly bruised with its own 
ripeness, very true and beautiful. The 
" Ornament in Colour " is truly graceful and 
consistent ; hangs charmiDg^y together ; and 
the " Cuyp and Crivelli " cany with them 
their testimony to the fidelity of the copies. 
These works are all up-stws ; chiefly, we 
believe, in the garrets. They look as if 
a parcel of artists had fallen in love with the 
maid-servants, and hung th^ dormitories 
with evidences of their homage. 

Little need be said of the grounds belong- 
ing to Gore House. Turf and trees are 
good things, with or without flowers; and 
the grounds are of unexpected dimensions, 
considered as appurtenances to a suburban 
residence ; but, as Johnson said of a dinner, 
that it was a good enough dinner, but " not 
a dinner to invite a man to," so it may be 
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said of the Gore House grounds, that they 
hardly sustain the dignified announcement 
of being "thrown open to the public;" 
especially as this "throwing open" is con- 
fined to the visitors who have paid their way 
to the cabinet-work. You must think of 
the late fair possessor, Lady Blessington, 
to give an interest to their pathways. 
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The estates purchased by the Commis- 
sioners for the site and grounds of the new 
National Gallery include those just described, 
which consist of about twenty acres; and 
it will, probably, when all the purchases are 
completed, approach to a. hundred. It 
widens as it goes south, and reaches to 
Old Brompton. 
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From this point to the town of KensiDg- 
toD we pass houses both old and new, 
some in rows, and some by themselves, 
enclosed in gardens. They are all man 
or less good; and the turnings out of 
them lead into a considerable district, which 
has lately been converted from nursery and 
garden-ground into more streets, and is 
called Kensington New Town. It is aU 
very clean and neat, and astonishes visitors 
who a few years ago beheld scarcely a house 
on the spot. A pleasant hedge-lane, paved 
in the middle, and looking towards the 
wooded grounds of Gloucester Lodge, wha% 
Canning lived, leads out of it into Old 
Brampton. One street, which has no 
thoroughfare, is quite of a stately character, 
though deformed at the comer with one 
of those unmeaning rounded towers, whoso 
tops look like pepper-boxes, or " Trifles from 
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Margate." The smaller streets also partake 
of those improvements, both externa] and 
internal, which have succeeded to the un- 
ambitious, barrack-like streets of a former 
generation ; nor in acquiring solidity, have 
they, for the most part, been rendered heavy 
and dumpy ; the too common fault of new 
buildings in the suburbs. It is ridiculous 
to see lumpbh stone batconi^ constructed 
for the exhibition of a few fiower-pots ; and 
doors, and flights of steps, big enough for 
houses of three stories, put to " cottages " 
of one. Sometimes, in these dwarf suburban 
grandiosities, the steps look as weighty as 
half the building ; sometimes the door alone 
reaches from the ground to the story above 
it ; so that " cottages " look as if they were 
inhabited by giants, and the doorways as if 
they had been maximized, on purpose to 
enable them to go in. 
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This Kensiogtoa New Town lies chiefly 
between the Gloucester and Victoria Roads. 
Returniog out of the latter into the high 
road, we pass the remainder of the buildii^ 
abore noticed, and, just before entering 
Kendnglon itself, halt at an old mansion, 
remarkable for its shallowness compared 
with its width, and attracting the attention 
by the fresh look of its red and pointed 
brick-work. It is called Kensington House, 
and surpasses Gore House in the varieties 
of its history; for it has been, first, the 
habitation of a king's mistress; then a school 
kept by an honest pedant, whom Johnson 
visited ; then a French emigrant school, 
which had noblemen among its teachers, 
and in which the late Mr. Sheil was brought 
up ; then a Roman Catholic boarding-house, 
with Mrs. Inchbald for an inmate ; and now 
it is an " asylum," a term into which that 
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consideration for the feelings which so 
hoDOurably marks the progress of the present 
day, has coDverted the plain-spokea " mad- 
house " of our ancestors. 

The king's mistress was the once famous 
Dudiess of Portsmouth, a Frenchwoman, — 
Louise de QuerouaiUe — who first came to 
England in the train of Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orleans, the sister of Charles the Second. 
She returned ; and remained, for the express 
purpose (it is said) of completing the impres- 
non she had made on Charles, and assistii^ 
the designs of Louis the Fourteenth and the 
Jesuits in making him a papist, and reducing 
hitn to the treasonable condition of a pen- 
sioner on the French Court. Traitor and 
pensioner, at all events, hb Majesty became, 
and the French woman became an English 
Duchess ; but whether she was a party to the 
plot, or simply its unconsdous instrument, 
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she has hardly had justice done to her, we 
thbk, by the historians. She appears to 
have been a somewhat uUy person (Grelyn 
says she had a " baby face") ; ^e was ]srtd 
in France at a time when it was a kind of 
sacred iashion to admire the mistresses of 
Louis the Fourteenth, and tUnk them privi- 
leged concubines ; she had probably learnt, 
in the convent where she was brought up, 
that lawless things might become lawful, 
to serve religious ends ; and she was viuted 
during her elevation by her own parents — 
straightforward, unaffected people, according 
to Evelyn — the father a "good fellow," 
who seems at once to have rejoiced in 
her position, and yet to have sought no 
advantages from it The Duchess, it is 
true, ultimately got as much for herself as 
she could, out of the King. She was as 
lavish as he was j became poor, a gambler, 
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and a gourmande ,- that is to say, gave 
way to every innocent propensity, as she 
might have thought it, which catne across 
her; and as her occupation of the house 
at KeosingtoQ appears to have heen subse- 
quent to the reign of Charles, it probably 
took place on one of her visits to Englaad 
during the reigns of William the Third 
and George the First ; on which latter occa- 
sion she is supposed to have endeavoured to 
get a pension from the English government 
— on what grounds it would be curious 
to know. But the " baby-fece" probably 
thought it all right. We take her to have 
been a thoroughly conventional, common- 
place person, with no notions of propriety 
but such as were received at Court, and 
quite satbfied with everj'thing, here and 
hereafter, as long as she had plenty to eat, 
drink, and play at cards with, and a con- 
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fessor to make all smooth, in case of 
collateral peccadilloes.* The jumble of things 
religious and profane was carried to such 
a height in those days, that a picture 
representing the Duchess and her son (the 
infant Duke of Richmond) in the characters 
of " Virgin and Child," was pjunted for 
a convent in France, and actuaUy used 
as an altar-piece. They thought her an iQ> 

" Onr couutiymen, who hated the Duchess because ahe 
was a FrenchwoEDaii (and vith reaaoD, oonsidering what 
was thought to be her raission) conyerted her name, 
Qaerooulle, into CarteeUi which was nearer perhaps the 
French word than they fancied; for Brittany, her native 
province, received a portioa of its inhabitants &om Corn- 
wall, where Car and SmI are component words ; and it 
still presents names of places and persons, corresponding 
with Cornish appellations. Among them is (or waa, in 
the time of Madame de &6vign6) a fanulj of the name of 
Oomouailles; which was sometimes written Comael, and 
is the waj ia which they spell the name of the English 
conntj. 
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strumeat in the hands of God for the restora- 
tion of Popery. 

Adieu to the " baby-fece," looking out of 
the windows at Kensington House, in hope 
of some money fintn King George ; and hail 
to that of the good old pedagogue, James 
Elphinstone, reformer of spelling, translator 
of "Martial," and friend of Dr. Johnson. 
He is peering up the road, to see if his 
great friend is loommg in the distance; 
for dinner is ready, and he is airaid 
that the veal stuffed with plums (a 
fevourite dish of the Doctor's) will be 
spoilt. 

Mr. Elphinstone prospered in bis school, 
but ftuled in his reformation of speUing, 
which was on the phonetic principle (one 
of bis books on the subject was entitled 
" Propriety's Pocket Dictionary"), and 
he made such a translation of "Martial," 
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that his £nend Strahan, the jmnter — ^but 
the drcumstance must be told out of 
Boswell. 

G&RBicK. "Of all the translations that 
ever were attempted, I think Elphinstone's 
' Martial' the most extraordinary. He con- 
sulted me upon it, who am a little bit of 
an epigrammatist, mysdf, you know. I told 
hira freely, ' you don't seem to have that 
turn.* I asked him if he was serious ; and 
finding he was, I advised him against pub- 
lishing. Why, his translation is more difficult 
to understand than the original. I thought 
him a man of some talents ; but he seems 
erazy in this." 

Johnson. "Sir, you hare done what I 
had not courage to do. But he did not 
ask my advice, and I did not force it upon 
him, to make him angry with me." 

Garrick. " Bat as a friend, Sir." 
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Johnson. "Why, such a friend as I 
am with him — no." 

Garrick. "But if you see a friend 
going to tumhle over a precipice?" 

Johnson. " That is an extravagant case. 
Sir. You are sure a friend will thank you 
for hindering him from tumbling over a 
precipice ; but, in the other case, I should 
hurt his vanity, and do him no good. He 
would not take my advice. His brother-in- 
law, Strahan, sent him a subscription of 
fifty pounds, and said he would send him 
fifty more, if he would not publish." 

Garrick. " What, eh I is Strahan a 
good judge of an epigram? Is he not 
rath^ an obtuse man, eh ?" 

Johnson. " Why, Sir, he may not be a 
judge of an e[ugram; but you see he is a 
judge of what is not an epigram." 

That our readers may judge for them- 
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selves, esperaaDy as the book is very rare, 
and nobody who speaks of Elphinstone 
quotes it, we add a specimen or two. We 
confess they are not " favourable specimens ;" 
but they are not unjust. 



" If Martial meekly woo'd Snbsoription'a oLarms, 
SsbsCTiptioD, i^nwioDs, met a Martial's aims ; 
Contagions taste iUnm'd th' imperial smile. 
And, Joliits' greater. Martial, wan out ile." 

BOOK JV., PAKT r 



"cm ATOLLODOUfa — TO BXaHXITB. 

" Fire for Ten, and for Luaty he greeted jott Lean, 

As for Free he sainted you Bond. 
Now he. Ten, Pree, and Lnsty articulates clean. 

Oh ! what pains can 1 He wrote, and he conn'd." 

Not a word of esplanation; though the 
hook is ftdl of the longest and most super- 
fluous comments. It is a quarto of six 
VOL. I. F 
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hundred p^es, price a guinea in boards ; 
and aDooDg its hundreds of subscribers are 
the leadmg nobihty and men of letters. 
So prosperous had some real learniog, and 
a good character rendered the worthy school- 
master.* 

Elphinstone had won Johnson's heart 
by takbg chai^ of a Scotch edition of 
the " Rambler." He also translated the 
Latm mottoes at the head of the papers; 
and did it in a manner that gave little or no 
token of the coming " Martial." Johnson, 
Jortin (of whom more hereafter), and, we 
bdieve, Franklin, visited him at this house. 

• "The Bpigrama of M. VaL Martial, in Twelve 
Books i widi a Comment, by James SlpbioBtoae," 176S. 
It ifl dae to Mr. HookLam to state, that we found this 
rare volume in his excellent, indeed imique, circulating 
library, which contains the miscellaneous reading of 
wveral geneiatious. 
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"I am going this evening (says John- 
son) to put young Otway to school 
with Mr. £3phinstone."* 

Otway is an interesting name. One 
i^ionld like to know \^eth^ he was of the 
poet's race. It is pleasant, also, to fitncy the 
Doctor, then in his sixty-fourth year, walk- 
ing hand-tn-hand down the road with the 
little boy. 

"On Monday, April 19, 1773, he called 
on me," says Boswell, " with Mrs. Wilhams, 
in Mr. Strahan's coach, and carried toe 
ont to dine with Mr. Elphinston^ at 
his academy at Kmsington. Mr. Elpbin- 
stone talked df a new book that was 
muidi admired, and asked Dr. Johnson if he 
had read it. 

" I have looked into it." 

* Letter to His. Thiale. 
F 2 
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" What," said Elphinstonc, *' have you 
Dot read it through ?" 

Johnson, offended at bedng thus pressed, 
and so obliged to own his cursory mode of 
reading, answered tardy, " No, Sir. Do you 
read books through ?"• 

The book that was "much admired," 
was probably one that differed with Boswell 
and the Doctor in opinion, otherwise his 
biographer, who is full of shabby suppressions 
of this kind, might have added the tide, or 
not have mentioned the work at alL 

It is said in Faulkner's " History of Ken- 
sington," that Elphinstone was " ludicrously 
characterized in Smollett's 'Roderick Ran- 
dom,' which, in consequence, became a 
forbidden book in bis school." But none 
of the brutal sdioolmast^^ of Smollett re- 

* Croket'B "Boswell," Vol. vm., p. S67. 
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semble tbs gentle pedagogue of Keasington. 
The book might have been forbidden out 
of consideration for the common character 
of the profes^on; to say nothing of other 
reasons. 
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KBXBIKOTtni HOURS COXTIH U E1>— aHEIL iSS IHI PBXKCU 
■CHOOL THEKX— CATHOUC BOASSING EBTABLIaHHXNT 
— DEATH ASD CHAXAOTEB Ot USB. INCEBALD. 

But we miist not stop longer with Mr. 
Elphinstone. Of the school kept by the 
Jesuits, an account so entertaining has been 
left by Mr. Sbeil in the Memoirs prefixed to 
the volume of his Speeches, that, although it 
is somewhat long, the reader, we are sure, 
win be glad to have the whole of it, espe- 
cially as it does not seem to be generally 
known, and the regrets of the world are 
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yet fresh at the loss of that distinguished 
orator and member of parliament. 

How the smile of the FVeoch Abb4 
" made up of guile and meekness," could 
deserve to he called " amiable, in the best 
sense of the word," we cannot say. But 
nothing can surpass the desolations of the 
rest of the little man, glossy all orer with 
his black silk habiliments ; of the emigrant 
school-boys rejoicing in the victories ob- 
tained by the country which had rejected 
them, at the expense of that which had 
given them shelter; and of poor unteach- 
able Charles the Tenth, tluilling at the 
names of the little boys introduced to 
him, and not foreseeing that he would 
have to thrill at them over again, after re- 
possessing the throne c^ France to no 
purpose. 

"I landed at Bristol," says Mr. Sheil, 
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recording faia first coming from Irdand, 
" and with a French dergym&n, the Abb€ 
de Grimeau, who had been my tutor, I pro- 
ceeded to Iiondon. The Abb^ informed me, 
that I was to he sent to Kensington House, 
a collie estahhshed by the P^res de la Foi, 
for BO the French Jesuits settled in England 
at that time call themselves ; and that he 
had directions to leave me there upon his 
way to Languedoc, from whence he had 
been exfled in the Revolution, and to which 
he had been driven by the maladte de pays 
to return. Accordingly, he set off for Ken- 
sington House, which is situated exactly 
opposite the avenue leading to the Palace, 
and has the beautiful garden attached to it 
in front. A large iron gate, wrought into 
rusty flowra^, and other fantastic forms, 
showed that the Jesuit school had once 
been the residence of some person of dis- 
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tinctioQ ; and I sfterwards understood, that a 
mistress of ChaHes the Second lived in the 
spot which was now converted into one 
of the sanctuaries of Ignatius. It was a 
large, old fashioned house, with many re- 
mains of decayed splendour. In a beautiful 
walk of trees, which ran down from the rear 
of the building, through the play-ground, I 
saw several French boys playing at swing- 
swang ; and the moment I entered, my ears 
were filled with the shiiU vociferations of 
some hundreds of little emigrants, who were 
engaged in their various amusements, and 
babbled, screamed, laughed, and shouted, 
in all the velodty of their rapid and 
joyous language, I did not hear a word of 
English, and at once perceived that I was 
as much amongst Frenchmen as if I had 
been suddenly transferred to a Parisian 
coll^. Having got t^ peep at the gaiety 
r 3 
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of the school, into which I was to he in- 
troduced, I was led with my companion to a 
diamber covered with faded ^ding, and 
which had once been richly tapestried ; where 
I found the head of the establishment, in the 
person of a French nobleman, Monsieur le 
Prince de Broglie. Young as I was, I could 
not help being Btnick at once with the con- 
trast which was presented between the occu- 
pations of this gentleman and his name. I 
saw in him a litUe, slender, and gracefiilly- 
coDstructed Abb^ with a sloping forehead, on 
which the few hairs that were left him, 
wens nicely arranged, and well-powdered 
and pomatumed. He bad a gentle smile, 
full of a suavity which was made up of 
guile and of weakness, but which deserved 
the designatibn of amiable, in the best 
s^nse of the word. His clothes were adapted 
with a peculiv nicety to bis aymmetrical 
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person; and his silk waistcoat and black 
stockings, with his small shoes buckled with 
silver, gave him alt(^thcr a glossy aspect. 
This was the son of the celebrated Marshal 
BrogUe, who was now the head of a school, 
and notwithstanding his humble pursuits, 
was designated by everybody as ' Monsieur 
le Prince.' 

" Monsieur le Prince had all the manners 
and attitudes of the Court, and by his 
demeanour put me at once in mind of the 
old regime. He welcomed my French com- 
panion with tenderness, and having heard 
that he was about to return to France, the 
poor gentleman exclaimed, " H^Ias t" while 
the tears came into his eyes at the recollection 
of "cette belle FVance," which he was 
never, as he thought, to sie again. He 
bade tne welcome. These preliminaries of 
introduction having been gone through, my 
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French tutor took hb farewell ; and as he 
embraced me for the last time, I well re- 
member that he was deeply affected by the 
sorrow which I Mt in my separatioD from 
him, and turning to Monsieur le Prince, 
recommended me to his care with an 
emphatic tenderness. The latter led me 
into the school-room, where I had a desk 
assigned to me beside the son of the Count 
D^car, who has ^ce, I understand, risen to 
offices of very high rank in the French Court. 
His father bebnged to the nobility of the 
first dass. In the son, it would have been, 
at that time, difficult to detect his patrician 
derivation. He was a huge, lubberly fellow, 
with thick matted hair, which he nev^ 
combed. His complexion was greasy and 
sudorific, and to soap and water he seemed 
to have such a repugnance, that he did not, 
above oDce a week, go through any process 
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of ablutioD. He was surly, dogged, and silent, 
and spent his time in the study of mathe- 
matics, for which he had a good deal of 
talent. I have heard that he is now one 
of the most feshionable and accomplished 
men about the Court, and that this' Gor- 
goniiis smells now of the pastUes of RufiUus. 
"On the other side of me was a young 
French West Indian, from the colony of 
Martinique, whose name was Derarieux. 
The school was fiill of the children of the 
French planters, who had been sent over to 
learn English among the refugees from the 
revolution. He was an exceedingly fine 
young fellow, the exact reverse in all his 
habits to Monsieur le Comte D^r on my 
left hand, and expended a good deal of his 
hours of study in surveying a small pocket- 
nurror, and in arranging the curls of his 
rich black hair, the ambro^ plenty of 
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which was festooned about his temples, and 
fell profusely behind his head. 

" Almost all the FreDch West Indians 
were vain, foppish, generous, brave, and 
passionate. They exhibited ' many of the 
qualities which we ascribe to the natives 
of our own islands in the American Archi- 
pelago ; they were a sort of Gallican Belcours 
in littie; for with the national attributes of 
their forefathers, they united much of that 
vehemence and habit of domination, which 
a hot sun and West India overseersbip are 
calculated to produce. In gen^^ the 
children of the French exiles amal- 
gamated readily with these Creoles : there 
were, to be sure, some points of substantial 
difference; the French West Indians being 
all rich roturiers, and the little em^rants 
havii^ th^ veins full of the best blood of 
France, without a groat in thdr pockets. 
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But there was one pomt of recoocQiatioii 
brtween them — they all concurred in hating 
England and its goTemment. This de- 
testation was not very surprising in the 
West Indian French ; but it was not a httle 
singular, that the boys, whose fathers had 
been expelled from France by the rerolution, 
and to whom England had afforded shelter, 
and given bread, should manifest the ancient 
national antipathy, as strongly as if they had 
never been nursed at her bosom, and obtained 
their aliment from h» bosom. 

" Whenever news arrived of a victory won 
by Bonaparte, the whole school was thrown 
into a ferment ; and I cannot, even at this 
distance of time, forget the exultation with 
which the sons of the decapitated, or the 
exile, hailed the triumph of the French 
armB, the humiliation of England, and 
the glory of the nation whose greatness 
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they had learned to lisp. There was one 
boy I recollect more especially. I do not 
DOW remember bis name, but his fikce and 
figure I cannot dismiss from my remem- 
brance. He was a little effeminate creature, 
with a countenance that seemed to have 
been compounded of the materials with 
which waxen babies are made; tus fine 
flaxen hair feD in g^lish ringlets about 
his &ce, and the exquisite symmetry of his 
features would have rendered him a fit 
model for a sculptor, who wished to throw 
the beau ideal of pretty boyhood into 
stone. He had upon him a sickly ex- 
fN'ession, which was not suffidently pro- 
nounced to excnte any disagreeable emotion, 
but cast over him a mournful look, which 
was seconded by the calamities of his 
family, and added to the lustre of mis- 
fortune which attended bim. He was the ' 
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difld of s nobleman who had perished in 
the revolution. His mother, a widow, 
who leaded in a miserable lodging in 
London, had sent him to Kensington House, 
but it was well known that he was received 
there by the Prince de Broglie from charity ; 
and I should add, that his eleemosynary 
depeodance, so iar from ezrating towards 
him any of that pity which b akin to con- 
tempt, contributed to augment the feeling 
of sympathy which the disasters of his 
&mily had created in his r^ard. This un- 
fortunate little boy was a Frenchman to his 
heart's core, and whenever the country which 
was wet with his Other's blood had added 
a new conquest to her possessions, or put 
Austria or Prussia to flight, his pale chedc 
used to flush into a hectic of exultation, and 
he would break into joyfiilness at the achieve- 
ments by which fVance was exalted, and the 
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pride and power of Gngland were broi^ht 
down. This fe^ng, which was coospicuous 
in this little fellow, ran through the whole 
body of Frenchmen, wbo afforded very un- 
equivocal proof of tiie sentiments by which 
th^ parents were influenced. The latter I 
used occasionally to see. Old gentlemen, the 
neatness of whose attire was accompanied 
by indications of ind^ence, used occauonaliy 
to visit at Kensington Houses Their elas- 
ticity of back, the frequency and graceful- 
ness of their well-regulated bows, and the 
perpetual smile upon their wrinkled and 
emaciated faces, showed that they had some- 
thing to do with the " vieiUe cour," aod this 
conjecture used to be confirmed by the embrace 
with which they folded the little marquises 
and counts whom they came to visit. 

" Kensmgton House was frequented by 
emigrants of very high rank. The father 
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of ibs present Duke de Grammont, who 
was at this school, and was then Duke de 
Guidte, often came to see his eon. I re- 
collect upon one occasion having been witness 
to a very remarkable scene. Monsieur, as 
he was then called, the present King of 
fVance, waited one day, with a large retinue 
of French nobility, upon the Prince de 
Broglie. The whole body of the school- 
boys was assembled to receive him. We 
were gathered in a circle at the bottom of a 
6ight of stone etairs, that led from the prin- 
cipal room into the play-ground. The future 
King of France appeared with his cortege 
of iSustriouB exiles, at the glass folding- 
doors which were at the top of the stairs, 
and the moment be was seen, we all ex- 
claimed, with a shrill shout of beardless 
loyalty, ' Vive le Roi !' Monsieur seemed 
greatly gratified by this spectacle, and in 
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a very gracious and condescending mann^, 
went down amongst the little boys, who 
were at first awed a good deal hy his 
presence, but were afterwards speedily fami- 
Uarized to him by the natural benignity of 
Charles the Tenth. He asked the names 
of those who were about him, and when 
he heard them, and saw in the boys by 
whom be was encompassed, the descendants 
of some of the noblest families of France, 
he seemed to be sensibly affected. One or 
two names, which were associated with pecu- 
liarly mdancholy recollections, made him 
thrin. * H^las t mon enfant 1' he used to 
say, as some orphan was brought up to 
him; and he would then lean down to 
caress the child of a fiiend, who bad perished 
on the scaffolds of the Rerolution."* 

* "Tlie SpeediM of the Bight HononialilB Biohwd 
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Poor Charles the TeDthI himself one of 
the least of children in the greatest of 
schools, adversity ; which he left, only to be 
sent back to it, and die. 

While these extracts of ours respecting 
the schoolmaster and schoolfellows of Mr. 
Shell have been going through the press, we 
have had the pleasure of seeing a piece of 
bi(^raphy make its appearance, at once 
loviog and candid, which enables us to add 
to them a highly characteristic portrait, in 
bis school-days, of the distinguished Irish- 
man himself It was furnished to the 
author by a learned judge, (Mr. Justice Ball,) 
who had been one of his schoolfellows. " His 
first appearance (he says) I recollect well; 
it was strikingly grotesque. His face was 
pale and meagre ; his limbs lank ; his hair 

Uor Sheil, M.P., with a Memoir, ftc." Edited by 
Thomas Macneviii, Esq., Banisto'.at-Law. 1846. p. 11. 
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^ Upwards from his head like a brush ; 
a sort of muscular action pervading his whole 
frame ; his dress foreign ; his talk broken 
English, and his voice a squeak. Add to 
this a pair of singnlariy briUiant eyes, light- 
ing up all the peculiarities of his figure, and 
you have before you the boy SheiL His 
performances were at first as singular as his 
person. His efforts to kick a football were 
Sid generis. He never engaged in the game 
along with the other boys, but kept aloof, 
occupied in reading, or walking about the 
playground; but whenever the ball was 
thrown across his path, he used to dart at 
it with a frantic energy, his legs and arms 
all pretty equally on the stretch, so that it 
was out of the question to determine with 
what limb he would assail the bcdl, until 
a kick at it probably from the left 1^, 
solved the problem ; and then back he would 
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go to his reading, amid the yells of the ur- 
cfaios, enraged at his disturbing their game.'^ 

Fw characters of the fiiU-growa Shdl, 
bodily and roenta], who for the most part 
was a rare and most intcarrating compound 
oi &r-sighted judgment and immediate 
impulse, ne must refer to the work itself. 
Shdl was not an unprosperous man ; but he 
ought to have been still more proBperous, 
. and lived to combine old age with a sort of 
perennial youth; for such was the tendency 
of his nature. 

We know not how long the schod of 
the AJbhi de Broglte lasted; but in the 
yeex 1819, Kensington House was a 
Catholic boarding establishment, kept by 
a Mr. and Mrs. Salterelli. 

* " Memoirs of the Right Honoorable Eiohud Lalor 
SbsL Bj W. Tonens M'Calln^ attthor of the " Indus- 
tnal Histoi? of Free Natioiu," &o. ToL^i., p. 23. 
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" Id the chapel," says Boadea, in his 
' Memoirs of Mrs. lochhald,' " the Arch- 
hishop of Jerusalem performed mass regu- 
larly during the early part of his residence ; 
and the Abb^ Mathias officiated, when the 
Primate quitted the house. The society was 
extremely genteel and cheerful, changing, 
however, too frequency for perfect cordiality 
and the formation of intimacy. The Schia- 
vonetti's, however, seem to be acquaintances ; , 
and Mrs. Beloe, and Mr. Skeene from 
Aberdeen, were old friends, who, on their 
arrival, met with an unlooked-for pleasure — 
the celebrated artista, Mr. and Mrs. Cosway, 
upon leaving Stratford Place, were at Ken- 
sington House from August to October, 
before they settled upon a house in the 
Edgeware Road."* 
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Here Mrs. Inchbald spent the last two 
years of her life; and here, on the 1st of 
August, 1831, she died; we fear — bow 
shall we say it of so excellent a woman, and 
in the sixty-eighth year of her age? — 
of tight-ladog. But she had been very 
handsome, was still handsome, was 
growing fat, and had never liked to 
part with her beauty. Who that is beau- 
tifiil, does ? 

"The health of Mrs. Inchbald," says 
her biographer, " was very indifferent this 
year (1819); and her spirits sympathized 
with her frame. In the month of March, 
she was a good deal disturbed by the symp- 
toms of a complaint, which intermitted, 
but never entirely left her. AAer undressing 
for bed, she felt a sensation of tightness 
in her waist, which she naturally enough 
attributed to the halnt of drawing rather 

VOL. I. O 
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too closely the strings of her under ap- 
parel." 

And after her death, he says: "As 
we cannot speak professionally, we shall 
only say, that it seems probable the tight- 
ness of which she formerly complained was 
the indication of that malady (internal in- 
flammation) which did not quit the frame, 
Uiough it remitted its attacks, and, latent, 
awaited only the excitement of a cold 
to render her recovery impracticable."t 

We have dwelt a little on this point, as 
a warning ; if tight lacers can take warn- 
ing. We almost fear they would sooner 
quote Mrs. Inchbald as an excuse than an 
admonition. But, at all events, beauties of 
sixty-dght may, perhaps, consent to be a 
little startled. 

If this was a weakness in Mrs. Inchbald, 

• P 283. t P- 275. 
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let tigbt-lacers resemble her in other reaped, 
aod if their rickety childreii can forgive 
them, the rest of the world may very heartily 
do BO. Mrs. Inchbald never had any children, 
to need their forgiveness. She was a wo- 
man of rare endowments : a beauty, a 
dramatist, a novelist, a successful actress ; 
yet possessed of virtue so rare, that she 
would practice painful self-denial, in order to 
a£Ford deeds of charity. Her acting was, 
perhaps, of the sensible, ratber than artistical 
sort ; and though some of her plays and 
ferces have still their seasons of re-appearance 
on the stage, she was too much given as a 
dramatist to theatrical and sentimental effects 
— too melo-dramatic ; but her novels are 
admirable, particularly the 'Simple Story,' 
which has all tbe elements of duration — 
invention, passion, and thorough truth to 
nature in word and deed. To balance the 
a 2 
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advantages which she possessed over other 
people, she must needs have had some 
faults ; and we take them (besides the 
tight-ladng) to have been those of temper 
and stubbornness. Charles Lamb speaks 
of her, somewhere, as the "beautiful vixen." 
The word must surelj have been too strong 
for such a woman; ^o is said to have 
possessed both the respect and affection of 
all who knew her. If our memory does 
not deceive us, he applies it to her upon an 
occasion when she might well have been 
angry, and when she thought herself bound 
to resort to measures of self-defence, physical 
as well as moral. A distinguished actor 
who was enamoured of her, and who seems 
to have been a warmer lover off the stage 
than he was upon it, persisted one day in 
forcing upon her salutations which appeared 
so alarming, that the lady seized him by the 
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pigtail, and tu^ed it with a vigour so 
efficacious, as forced him to desist in trepi- 
dation. She related the circumstance to a 
friend, adding, with a touch of her comic 
humour, which must have been heightened 
by the difficulty of getting out the words 
(for she stammered sometimes), " How 
lucky that he did not w-w-wear a 
w-w-w-wig I" 

Mrs. Inchbald lired in several other 
houses in Kensington, which shall be no- 
ticed as we pass them ; for the abodes 
of the authoress of the ' Simple Story ' 
make c^sic ground. 
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HIQH BTOEET — COLBY HOrsX, Um DEATH Or A UISBB 
— KXNSinOTOlI PALACE GAXSXirS— TH£ aOOKXXT— 

xxKSDiaTov squASB — sdchxu aw luzixin— buck- 

XOBX — BISHOPS HOHGH AXD HATSOK — ABCHKSHOP 
HBE&IHe—^ALLBIBAXD. 

We have now come to Kensington High 
Street, and shall take our way on the left- 
hand side of it, continuing to do so through 
the whde town, and noticing the streets 
and squares that hranch out of it as we 
proceed. We shall then turn at the end 
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of the town, and come btck by Holland 
House, Campdeu House, and Kenmigton 
Palace and Gardens. 

Od our right hand, ot^ the way, U 
the Palace Gate with its seDtioels ; and 
opposite this gate, where we are halting, is 
a sturdy, good-sized house, a sort of under- 
grown mansion, singularly so for its style of 
building, and looking as if it must have 
been the work of Vanbrugh, one of whose 
edifices will be noticed further on. It is 
just in his " no nonsense" style ; what his 
opponents called " heavy ;" but very sensible 
and to the purpose ; built for duration. 
It is only one story high, and looks as if it 
had been made for some rich old bachelor, 
who chose to live alone, but liked to have 
everything about him strong and safe. 

Such was probably the case, for it is 
called Colby House, after a baronet of that 
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name, who lived in the time of Greorge the 
F^t, and who appears to have been a man 
of humble origin, and a miser. A spectator 
of the house might imagine, that the archi- 
tect was stopped, when about to commence 
a third story, in order to save the expense. 
Dr. King, the Jacobite divine, who knew 
Colby, and who thinks he was a com- 
missioner in the YictuaUing Office, says (in 
hb " literary and Political Anecdotes of His 
Own Times") that the baronet killed him- 
self by rising in the middle of the night, 
when he was in a profuse perspiration (the 
consequence of a medicine taken to that 
effect), and going down stairs for the key of 
the cellar, which he had inadvertently left 
on the table. " He was apprehensive that 
his servants might seize the key, and rob 
him of a bottle of bis port wine." 

" This man," adds the Doctor " died in- 
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testate, and left more than £200,000 in 
the funds, which was shared among five or 
six day-labourers, who were his nearest re- 
lations." 

" Who sees pale ManunoE pine unidst his store. 
Sees but & backward steiraid foT tbe poor." 

The High Street of Kensington, though 
the place is so near Zjondoo, and contains 
so many new buildings, has a considerable 
resemblance to that of a country town. This 
is owing to the moderate size of the houses, 
to their general style of building (which is 
that of a century or two ago), and to the 
curious, though not obvious, fitct, that not 
one of the fh>nts of them is exactly like 
another. It is also neat and clean ; its 
abutment on a palace associates it with 
something of an air of refinement ; and 
the first object that presents itself to the 
G 3 ' 
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attention, next after the aentinela at the 
Palace Gate, is a whit« and pretty lodge, at 
the entrance of the new road leading to 
Bayswater. The lodge, howerer, is some> 
what too narrow. The road ia called 
Ken^ngton Palace Gardens, and is gra- 
dually filling with mansions, some of which 
are in good taste and others in bad, and 
none of them have g^ens, to speak of; 
so that the spectator does not well see why 
anybody should hve there, who can afford to 
live in houses so large. 

Pleasant, however, as the aspect of High 
Street is on first entering it, the eye has 
scarcely caught sight of the lodge just men- 
tioned, when it encounters a sore in the 
shape of some poor Irish people hanging 
about, at the ccaner of the first turning on 
the left hand. They look like people from 
the old broken up establishment of Saint 
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GQes's, and probably are so ; a considerable 
influx from the Rookery ia that quarter 
having augmented the Rookery in this, for 
so it has aUke been called. This Rookery 
has long been a nuisance in Kensington, Id 
the morning you seldom see more of it 
than this indicatioo of its entrance ; but in 
the evening, the inmates mingle with the 
rest of the inhabitants out of doors, and the 
naked feet of children, and the ragged and 
dissolute looks of men and women, present 
a painiiil contrast to the general decency. 
We understand, however, that some of these 
poor people are very respectable of their 
kind, and that the improvements which are 
taking place in other portions of tixe king- 
dom, in consequence of the attention so 
nobly pud of late years to the destitute 
and uneducated, have not been without effect 
in this quarter. The men for the most 
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part are, or profess to be, labouring brick- 
layers, and the women, market-garden wo- 
men. They are calculated, at a rough guess, 
to amount to a thousand ; all crammed, 
perhaps, into a place which ought not to 
cont^n above a himdred. The reader, from 
late and painful statements on these subjects 
koows how they must dwell The place 
is not much in sight. You give a glance, 
and a guess at it, as you look down the 
turning, and so pass on. There was a talk, 
not long since, of brin^g the new road 
just mendoned, from over the way, and 
continuing it through the spot, so as to 
sweep it dean of the infection, as in the 
case of New Holbom and St. Giles's ; and 
ia all probability the improrement will take 
place ; for one advance brings another, and 
Kensington has become of late so mudi 
haadsomer as well as larger, that it will 
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hardly leave this ugly blemish on its heauty. 
But leases must expire, and lettiogs and 
suh-lettings for poor people die hard. 

Most of this unhappy multitude are 
Roman Catholics. Their priests tell us 
of a fine house at Loreto in Italy, which 
the Virgin Mary hred in at Nazareth, and 
which angels brought from that place into 
the dominions of the Pope. They also 
tell us, that miracles never cease; at least, 
not in Roman CathoHc hands; and that 
nobody feels for the poor as they do. 
What a pity that they could not join these 
feelings, these hands, and these miracles, 
and pray a set of new houses into England 
for the poor bricklayers I 

Continuing our way from this inaus- 
picious comer, we come to the turning at 
Young Street, which leads into Kensington 
Square, formerly as important a place in this 
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suburb, as Grosvenor Square was in the 
metropolis. 

Keosington Square occupies an area of 
some hundred and fifty feet, and was com- 
menced in the reign of James the Second, 
and finished towards the close of that of 
William. It is now a place of obsolete- 
looking, though respectable houses, such as 
seem made to become boarding-schools, 
which some of them are; and you cannot 
help thinking it has a desolate air, though 
all its houses are inhabited. In the re^s 
of William, of Anne, and the first two 
Georges, Kensington Square was the most 
fashionable spot in the suburbs; it was 
filled with frequenters of the Court, and 
these are the identical homes which they 
inhabited. Faulkner says, that " at one 
time, upwards of forty carriages wore kept 
in and about the neighbourhood ;" and 
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tiiat, "in the time of George the SecoDd, 
the demand for lodgings was bo great, 
that an ambassador, a bishop, and a 
physician, were known to occupy apart- 
ments in the same house." 

The earhest distinguished name of an 
inhabitant of this spot, in the parish-books 
is that of the Duchess of Mazarin, in the 
year 1692. We know not which house 
she hred in ; but the reader must imagine 
her, after the good French iashioQ, taking 
her evening walk in the Square, the envy 
of surrounding petticoats, accompanied by 
a set of English and French gallants, 
ViUierses, Godolphins, Ruvignys, &c., among 
whom is. her daily visitor, and constant, 
adoring old friend, Saint Evremond, with 
his white locks, little skull cap, and the 
great wen on his forehead. He idolizes her 
to the very tips of her tiugers, though 
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she borrowed his mooey, which he could ill 
aflford — and gambled it away besides, which 
he could not but pray her not to do. He 
also begged her to resist the approaches of 
usquebaugh. 

The Duchess was theo six and forty, 
an Italian, with black hair, aod, according 
to his description of her, still a perfect 
beauty. Fielding thought her so when she 
was younger, for he likens Sophia Western 
to her portrait. 

Hortensia Mancini was niece of Cardinal 
Mazaria, at whose death (to use her own 
words, in the "Memoirs" which she dic- 
tated to Saint Real) she became " the richest 
heiress, and the unhappiest woman, in 
Christendom;" that is to say, she found 
she had got a jealous, mean bigot for her 
husband, who grudged her a handsome 
participation of the money which he ob- 
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tabed with her. And as this was toudi- 
ing her on the tecderest point, she ran 
away from him in pure desperation, to see 
how she could enjoy herself elsewhere, and 
what funds to pay for it she could get out 
of him, by disclosing their quarrels to the 
world. The Duke (bis name was Meil- 
leraye, but be took the name of Mazarin 
when he married her) was inexorable, and 
not to be scandalized out of his meanness; 
so his wife, after divers wanderings, wluch 
got her scandalized in her turn, came into 
England on pretence of visiting her cousin 
Mary of £ste, Duchess of York ; but, ia 
reahty, to get a pension from Charles the 
Second. This she did, to the amount of 
four thousand a year, every penny of which 
was probably grudged by the lavish king 
himself who could not afford it, and who 
is said to have been disgusted by her frll- 
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iDg in bve with another mao, the m o- 
ment she got it. Charles, when in exile, 
had sued for Hortensia's hand in rain, from 
her uncle the Cardinal, who thought the 
royal prospects hopeless, and who was in 
fear of the Protector. Madame de Ma- 
zarin, however, cootioued to flourish among 
the ladies at Whitehall, during Charles's 
reign ; she had half her pension con- 
firmed to her by King William ; did no- 
thing, from first to last, but keq) company, 
and gamble it away; and six years aflet 
her residence at Kensington, died so poor, 
at a small house in Chelsea (the last, as you 
go from London, in Paradise Row), that 
her body was detained by her creditors till 
her husband redeemed it. The husband 
embalmed it ; and, surrivii^ her many 
years, is sud (which is hardly credible) 
to have carried it about with him all that 
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time, wherever >he went, as if deter- 
minfid on having the woman with him 
dead, who c»uld not " abide " him while ^e 
was Uving. 

Madame de Mazarin has heen so praised 
bj Saint Erremond for every kind of good 
quality except prudence in money matters, 
and occafflonal fits of ill-humour, that, with 
all due allowance for the dotages to which 
old men are subject, and fta- his particular 
delight, as a French exile, in finding at 
her house a female friend, and a society with 
whom he could spend his evenings, it is not 
easy to coincide with the general opinion, 
which sets her down as a woman desti- 
tute of everything attractive, except her 
beauty. She probably understood his wit, 
and enjoyed it to his heart's content; for 
she appears to have had taste and r^ection 
enough to hold no mean part in conversa- 
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tion ; and this would hinder her from falling 
into the common mistake of beauties, and . 
thinking she could dispense with the wish 
to please. She used to intimate that her 
&iends would regret her when she was 
gone ; and St. Evremond appears heartily to 
have done so, though she borrowed hun- 
dreds out of his savings, and kept him in 
constant fright with her losses. The 
Duchess had been a spoilt child, and her 
hand was bestowed on a foolish man. 
When she was a girl, she tells us that she 
and her sisters one day threw upwards of 
three hundred louis out of window, for the 
pleasure of seeing a parcel of footmen 
scramble aod fight for them. TTiey must 
have been louis d'ors, or so many pounds 
sterling, a sum worth two or three times 
the amount at present; she says, that the 
amusement was thought to have hastened 
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her uncle's death. She was afterwards ac- 
cused, while in a convent, where her hus- 
hand had succeeded in " stowing" her for a 
time, of putting ink into the holy-water hox 
(to smut the nun's faces,) and of fiightening 
them out of their sleep at night, by run- 
ning through the dormitory with a parcel of 
little dogs, yelping and howling. She says 
that these stories were either inventions or 
exaggerations ; hut we are strongly disposed 
to beheve them. We mention the con- 
vent, because as such places are again sub- 
jects of conversation in this country, and 
matters of concern to our famihes, it may 
be useful to know what kind of scenes 
they have witnessed, comic as well as 
tragia 

But we must quit this glimpse of the 
days of Charles the Second, for a person- 
age who suggests a wholly different set 
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of ideas, his 6gure having been unwieldy, 
and his duUness unfortunately no less con- 
spicuous than his good morals. Here, 
Bonaewhere about the south-west comer 
of the Square, lived, for several years, phy- 
sician to King William the Third, and 
butt of all the wits of the time. Sir Richard 
Blackmore. Johnson said they hated him 
more for his morals than his dullness ; 
but though most of them were iar &om 
being immaculate, it was not in the nature 
of any of them to hate a man for what 
was good in him, much less of such persons 
as Garth and Steele. The truth is, that 
Blackmore began the warfare by attacking 
the wits ; and as he wrote heaps of duU 
poetry, it was not to be expected that they 
should spare their assailant merely because 
his clumsy blows w^e dealt as heavily as 
he could bestow them, out of a good motive. 
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Thej m^ht even doubt the entire goodness 
of motive in a man who understood his 
qualifications in other respects so ill; and, 
indeed, there seems to have been nothing 
to show for the motive, except the blows ; 
for though Blackniore was, in aH probabi- 
Uty, what is called a respectable man, there 
is no evidence of his having possessed 
more than the average amount of virtue, or 
any such particular experience or self-know- 
ledge, as might supply the place of excel- 
lence. Some of the wits, too, who advocated 
a milder form of Christianity than he did, 
might have doubted t^e very piety of some 
of his dogmas, and thus have been induced 
to treat his arrogation of a right to lecture 
them with double contempt ; and none of 
them, as critics, were bound to overlook 
the presumption of a poetaster, who made 
no scruple to denounce folly and ignorance 
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in others, and to trumpet forth his own 
claims as a censor and a man of genius. The 
" Creation" is a favourable spedmen of 
Blackmore. There is a horrible facility 
of mediocrity about it. But of his works 
in general that condemned him, who now 
shall judge ? for who possesses them ? Let 
the reader take a couplet from the lines 
quoted by Garth in bis " Dispensary." 

" Niiked and btlf burnt billa, with hideona wrack, 
ASngiA the sk;, and^ tie oeeait* hack." 

Ima^e the following tomes, written by 
such a pen : 

" Creation," a philosophical poem, in 
seren books. 

"The Redeemer," a poem, in six 
books. 

" Eliza," a poemi, in ten books. 
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" Prince Arthur," an heroic poem, in 
ten books. 

" King Arthur," an heroic book, in 
tea books. 

" King Alfred," a poem, in twelve books. 

And to stay his stomach between whiles 
besides a number of medical and theologi- 
cal treatises, he versifies the whole body of 
Psalms, and makes a paraphrase of the 
" Book of Job," by way of extending the 
lesson on patience. To talk of morality and 
good intentions, as things that should have 
saved such a "long-winded lubber" from 
the retorts of the wits, was as idle as it 
would be to talk of the morality of a con- 
cert of frogs, or the good intentions of 
the drone of a Lincolnshire bag-pipe. 
Blackmore was a man who could not allow 
for margin, yet nobody made greater demands 
upon it. 

TOL. 1. H 
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Let us turn to a good old prdat^ 
Hough, Bishop of Ynachester, who lived id 
this square several years, and whom we men- 
tion for three reasons: first because, when 
elected Fl^ident of Magdalen Collie, Ox- 
ford, he had resisted, with equal temper 
and finnness, the arbitrary conduct of James 
the Second, in forcing a Roman Catholic 
into his place ; second, because he lived to 
reach his niDety-third year, which we take to 
be a merit in a bishop, considering the talde 
he is expected to keep, and the plethora 
which is pardoned to episcopal virtues ; 
and third, because the habitual sweetness 
of his disposition (and we consider the 
least proof of such a habit to be no anti- 
climax in this enumeratioD) enabled him to 
give dignity to a pun. 

A young dei^man, curate of a neigh- 
bouring parish, says his biographer, Mr. 
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Wilmot, taking leave of him one day, and 
makiiig many awkward bows, ran agunst, 
and threw down on the floor, a faTOurite 
barometer of the Bishop's. , The man 
was fiightened, and extremely concerned ; 
but the good old prdate, with all the 
complacency possible, said to bim, " Don't 
be uneasy, Sir. I have observed this glass 
almost daily for upwards of seventy years, 
but I never saw it so low before." 

It may seem, on reading this anecdote, 
tiiat, to render the Bishop's behaviour perfect, 
the mention of the seventy years might 
have been spared ; but io so excellent a 
man we must look upon it as a piece of 
refined delicacy, enhancing the kindly non- 
chalance of the coDclusion. 

Two other prelates are mentioned as 
having lived in Kensington Square, and all 
three are worth recording. The first was 
H 2 
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Mawsen, Bishop of Ely, " awkward and 
absent," and with " no desire to please," says 
an equivocal panegyrist ; meanit^, in modem 
paiiance, no desire to curry favour ; but a 
man of princely munificence. He was the 
son of a brewer at Chiswick ; founder, we 
hope, of that orthodox drink, the "fine 
Chiswick ale." Mawaon did not live so long 
as Hough, bat he attained a very respect- 
able longevity. He died in the year 
1770, at theage of eighty-eight. Perhaps 
the Kensington air was of use to the good 
bishops. 

'Die other prelate was Herring, Bishop 
of Bangor, afterwards Primate, and author of 
some of the best letters in the "El^ant 
Epistles." He occupied the house at the 
north-east corner of the square ; but he 
died at Croydon, in 17&7. Herring made a 
mistake, when be attacked the Beggar's 
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Open ; for which Swift gave him a tremen- 
dous rebuke. He had better hare attacked 
Ihe m(H^ of the great woild, of which the 
opera was a parody. But he pAbably out- 
lived the misconceptioQ ; for he was a man 
of a genial nature^ aad had a true taste in 
Utoature. It is curious, howerer, to see on 
which side of the question lay worldly 
prosperity. Gay, who attacked the morals 
of the great, and Swift, who defended the 
attack, missed the {n^f^tnents they looked 
for ; while Herring, who may have been 
thought to defend the morals, became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Herring seemed boro to be an archbishop. 
He was grave yet insinuating, had a sweet 
voice and a majestic appearance ; " a coun- 
tenance (as Sydney Smith says) expressive 
of all the cardinal virtues and the Ten 
Commaodmenta." Strange are the vicissi- 
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tudes of booses. In this same abode (^ the 
nu^ificent-lookiDg [Hvlate, lived, some fiftf 
years afterwards, a man with a dub-foot, who 
had also been a prelate, but had unfrocked 
himsdf to become a statesman, and who, 
instead of embodying "aQ the carding 
.virtues and the Ten Commandments," 
was thought by most people to hare 
violated every injunction in the Decalogue. 
This was Talleyrand, a diplomatist xmder 
every government in France, from the 
beginning of the Revdution to that of 
Louis Philippe inclusive, with the exception 
of the Reign of Terror. We bdieve him, 
DeverthdesB, to have been a very calumniated 
-person. That he had led the oidinary 
life of a young French noble, under the 
old r^me, is very likely; and that he 
had no taste for being a martyr, is equally 
so. It is easy also to palm upon a wit 
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and man of the world every dever saying 
that seems to tell ^^nst political honesty. 
But, for the most part, TaUeyrand did 
good to the world iinder his different mas- 
ters ; hindered them from being worse ; and 
was for promoting constitutional government. 
He lost Napoleon's fitvour by his tendenines 
that way, aad by his protest against the 
iniquitous seizure of Spain. The £mperor's 
decline dates from the period of his dif- 
ferences with Talleyrand. While yet a 
bishop, Talleyrand advocated the rights of 
the working clergy; and he appears to 
have been a man of amiable private 
intercourse. Let justice be done to the 
club-foot that made the best, instead of 
the worst of things; not always the way 
with injured members of sodety. Perhaps 
it will not be thought an anticlimax in this 
commercial country — indeed it is a good 
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ground of eulogium anywhere — if we 
iinish this tribute to his memory, by quoting 
what is said of him during his residence in 
this square, by the Kensington historian: 
to wit, that " his ciiaracter was marked by 
urbanity of manners, and by strict punctu- 
ality in bis payments." 
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KBHanfGTOir cmrncH — btjbiai gbounds bt higewais 
-i-THB cALCorrs — fhilip JtHims — tm kahhood 

FXHBtTDDOCK— ADSIBOH'b "EAXL 01' WABWICK" — TBE 
COUUnS-— I0BTI](-~TH0]1AS WRIGHT. 

Returnino out of Kensington Square 
by the way we entered it, we come, ill the 
most open part of the High Street, to 
the parish church and church-yard; the 
former, a small and homely bmlding for 
so distinguished a suburb; the latter 
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suggesting & doubt, whether a. buriaU 
ground ought to abut so closely od a 
public way- 

In some moodH of the mind, the juxtapo- 
sition is very painful It looks as if death 
itself were no escape from the turmoils of 
life. We feel as if the noise of carts and 
' mes were never to be out of one's hearing ; 
as if the tears, however hidden, of those 
who stood moumfiiUy looking at our graves, 
were to be mocked by the passing crowd 
of indifferent spectators ; as if the dead 
might be sensible of the very market 
going on, with aD its night-lights and 
bustle (as it does here on Saturdays), and 
of the noise of drunken husbands and wives, 
persisting in bringing a sense of misery into 
one's last home. 

On the other hand, the sociable man 
may sometimes be disposed to regard 
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■mth complacency this kind of posthumous 
Dtacourse with the hviog. He may feel 
as if the dead veK hardly the departed — 
as if they were still abiding among their 
friends and fellow-creatures, not displeased 
even to hear the noise and the bustle; or, 
at least, as if in ceasing to hear our voices 
they were still, so to speak, reposing in our 
anns. Morning, somehow, in this view of 
the case, would seem to be still theirs, 
though they choose to lie m bed; cheerM 
noon is with them, without their having any 
of the trouble of it. The names may 
be read on their tombstones as &miliarly 
as they used to be on their doors ; children 
play about their graves, unthinkingly indeed, 
but joyously, and with as little thought of 
irreverence as butterflies; and the good 
fellow going home at night from his party, 
breathes a jovial, instead of a moumlul 
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blessing on their memories. Perhaps he 
knew them. Perhaps he has been joining 
in one of their old fevourite glees by 
Callcott or Spoffbrth, the former of whom 
was a Kensington man, and the latter tf 
whom lies buried here, and is recorded at 
the churdi door. And assuredly the dead 
SpofForth would find no fault with his living 
remembrancer. 

In quiet country places there is, in fact, 
a sort of compromise in this instance between 
the two feelings of private and publicity, 
which we have often thought very pleasing. 
The dead in a small, sequestered village, 
seem hardly removed from their own houses. 
The last home seems almost a portion of the 
first. The clergyman's house often has the 
church-yard as close to it as the garden ; and 
when he goes into his grave, he seems but 
removed into another room; gone to bed,. 
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and to his sleep. He has not " left." 
He lies there with his famUy, still ready to 
waken with them all, oa the heavenly 
morning. 

This, however, is a feeling upon the 
matter, which we find it difficult to realize in 
a bustling town. We are there convinced 
upon the whole, that, whether near to houses 
or away from them, the sense of quiet is 
requisite to the proper idea of the church-yard. 
The dead being actually severed from us, 
DO longer risible, no longer having voices, 
all sights and sounds, but of the gentlest and 
quietest kind, seem to be impertinences 
towards them ; not to belong to them. 
Quiet, being the thing farthest removed 
from cities, and what we imagine to pervade 
all space, and the gulfs between the stars, is 
requisite to make us feel tjjiat we are 
standing on the threshold of heaven. 
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UpoD the whole, therefore, we caonot 
approve of church-yards in livmg thoroogh- 
fitres, and thus must Deeds object to the one 
in the place before us ; though there are 
portions of it to the north and west of the 
church more sequestered (for a small remove 
in these cases makes a great difference) ; 
and in those portions the most noticeable 
of the graves are situate. They are not 
many ; nor have we much to say of persons 
lying in the church itself, or in the church 
vaults. What notice we have to give, 
whether in church or chureh-yard, we shall 
put in chronological order, as not only being 
most convenient, but having a certfun mortal 
propriety. 

But first we must return to the church 
itself. From what we have said of it, the 
reader will conclude that it is remarkable, as 
an edifice, for nothing but the smallness and 
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homeUness of its appearance; but it has 
this curious additional daim to consideratioQ ; 
namely, that what with partial rebuildings, 
and wholesale repairs, it has been altered, 
since the year 1 683, nearly a dozen times. 
How often before then, we cannot say j nor 
do we know when it was first built. But 
the alterations, for the most part, appear to 
have been as bad as what they altered. 
They beat the silk stocking, the repeated 
mendings of which turned it into worsted. 
Th^ were always worsted, badly darned. 
They resembled the scape-grace relation of 
the femous Penn, whom his ptmning recorder 
described as a pen that had been "often 
cut, but never mended." What were 
improvements or requirements in some 
respects, became defacements in others, or 
things to be wished away. The painted 
window was meagre; the galleries dc^ged 
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up, a space already too little, and looked' 
as if they would slide into the pews; 
the pews themselves were too tall, and ag- 
gravated that sense of doseness and crowd- 
ing, to which the increasmg populatioD natu- 
rally tended, and which is still the first 
thing that strikes a visitor of the church. 

While writing this passage, however, (for 
the church is now undergoing another 
repair), we have the pleasure of observing 
that the pews are in the act of being made 
lower; and we hail this undoubted im- 
provemeat, as' an evidence of the better 
taste which new authorities have brought 
even into Kensington parish church, and 
which, indeed, was to be expected, from 
what they have done in other respects. 
We must add, that its psalmody appears 
to have been for some time past superior 
to that of most (lurches, owing, it would 
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seem, to the accom{disbed &niily of the 
Callcotts, who have long been residents of 
the parish, and one of whom, no great 
while ago, was otganist. Nor should the 
writer omit, that the parish authorities, 
both clerical and laical, and their servants 
also, do justice to the example at thea 
head, and are as courteous as becomes 
their position. 

Here, in church or cbiirch-yard, among 
other less noticeable persons, have been 
buried — 

Imprimis, in the year 1610, Philip 
Meautis, son and hen- of John Meautis; 
which said John Meautis, described in a 
pardon granted by Edward the Fifth, as 
" John Meautis of our town of Calais, 
derk, otherwise called John de Meautis, 
lately of London, gentleman, otherwise called 
John de Meautis, lately of Kensii^iton, in 
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the county of Middlesex, gentleman, otho'- 
wise called John de Meutice, of the town 
of Westminster, in the county of Middle- 
sex, yeoman, or under whaterer name he 
may he rt^tered," is forgiven and absolved 
from all outlawry and all other consequences 
of n^Iects, contempts, concealments, con- 
spiracies, extortions, murders, (murdra I) 
and whatsoever other felonies and enormities 
he may have been guilty of. Probably it 
was a pardon from Richard, the poor little 
king's unde, on the understanding that an 
enemy of the House of York was to become 
a friend ; an expectation which did not 
hinder John Meautis, or his son Philip 
(we know not wbic^) from becoming seo-e- 
tary to Kin^ Henry the Seventh and Eigh^. 
We notice the name for two other reasons ; 
first, because it was that of Bacon's faithM 
secretary, Sir Thomas Meautis, who raised 
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the cbaiacteristic statue to the philosopher, 
whidi sits thinking on his monument at 
St. Albans ; second, to observe, that the 
alias, Meautis, or Meutice (the name being 
obviously of French origin) renders it 
probable that there is more proprie^ in 
the vulgar pronunci^on of Bew/ort for 
Beaufort, than mig^t otherwise be sup- 
posed, especially as we retain it in the word 
beauty, the English of beaut^. There is 
reason to believe tiiat it was the real cJd 
French pronunciatioiL We have read in 
some book, but forget where, that the 
existing mode of speaking Fr^ch, which 
has so flittered and cUpped it, aod rendered 
its prosody such a puzzle to English readers, 
is not older than the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth. 

The next distinguished burial we meet 
with, is that of one Sir Manhood Pen- 
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ruddock, B gentleman whose peremptory 
baptismal name, joined to his chivalrous 
rank, and to the nature of hia deatli, 
appears to insist on attention to hia memory, 
upon pain of a challraige from bis ghost. 
He was " slain at Nottiq; Wood (saitb the 
parish register) io figbtj" that is to say, 
we take it, in a dud ; for the " fight " was 
in the year 1608, during the padfic times 
of King James the First. Sir Manhood 
was most likely some bot-headed Welshman, 
the son of a corresponding father, who bad 
thus christened him, by way of injunction 
to uphold the fame of his ^cestors. 

From Sir Manhood, we are borne over 
a considerable interval of time, and brought 
to Addison's Earl of Warwick, who died 
in the year 1721, at the age of four and 
twenty. He was son of the Countess 
whom Addison married, and was the youth 
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to whom the moralist is said to haVe ad- 
dressed the famous ^ords, " See how a 
Christian can die." A statue of him, in 
marble, and in good condition, is still re> 
maining in the church, on the right hand 
side of the principal entrance from the 
street It sits under an epitaph, leaning 
on an urn; and has an aspect, which, at 
first sight, you hardly know whether to be 
male or female, lliis is owing, partly to 
the ddicate smooth face and Sowing hair, 
and partly to the robe, which has some- 
thing of the look of a lady's gown. On 
turning to the legs, and finding them ia 
ancient sandals, you discover th^ the gown 
is a Roman toga. Either the &ce is unlike, 
or the compliment to its manliness (strangely 
paid in the first person — virile nescio quid) 
is deady undeserved. The whole epitaph, 
indeed, is contradictory to the tradifaoa 
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handed down respecting the r&keiy of this 
young nobleman; probably on no better 
foundation than Addison's dying words, 
which bare been supposed to imply some 
special moral necessity for them, on the 
part of his hearer. Writers complimented 
the £arl on his virtues, while he was living ; 
and Addison, in some pleasant letters to 
him, on the subject of birds, speaks of his 
" more severe studies," and of their common 
fiieod, Virgil. The probability is, that he 
was of a delicate constitution, and of a 
lively enough mind, and that his attention 
had been drawn to the writings of Shaftes- 
bury and others, with a vivacity which 
Addison thought fit to repress. 

Francis Colman, in 1733. Father and 
grandfather of the two George Colmans, 
the dramatists, both buried here algo. He 
was sometime British Minister at the Court 
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of Tuscany. The dramatic propensity of 
the femily appears to have commenced ' 
with this gentleman, who inta«sted himself 
in operatic dSam, and wrote the w«rds of 
Handel's "Anadne in Nazos." He was an 
intimate friend of Gay. 

Dr. John Jortin, in the year 1 770, 
aged 71. Author of the " life of 
Erasmus ; " an elegant scholar, critic, and 
theologian. He lies in the church-yard, 
under a dat stone, which is surrounded 
with iron rails, and briefly inscribed with his 
name, age, and the day on which he " ceased 
to be mortal" (mortalit esse desiit). 
Among the improvements which the au- 
thorities here are making, we trust we shall 
see these good words rescued from the dirt 
which has obscured them. 

There were some curious inconsistencies 
in Jortin. He was a good-natured man, 
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with unattractive maaners; was a writer 
' of elegant sennons, which he read ytxy 
badly ; and was always intimating that he 
ought to have had greater prrferment in 
the church ; though he was suspected, not 
unreasonahly, of differing with it on some 
points held essential to orUiodoxy. His liie 
was wxktea by Dn Disney the Unitarian. 
The doctor's book ought to have been more 
amusing, considering that Jortin had tbe 
reputation of bang a wit. To the best of 
our recollection, it contains but one solitary 
jest, and that more pleasant than exquisite. 
Jortin, when summoned to make his ap- 
pearance in some public room, before the 
bishop who gave him his vicarage, could not 
find his hat. On returning to his friends, 
he said, " I have lost my hat, but got a 
linng." 

Mr. Thomas Wright, 1776. One of 
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those didactic gentlemen, who cannot lea™ 
off the habit of feultflnding, even in their 
graves, but must needs lecture and snub 
the readers of their tomb-stones. This 
posthumous busy-body, who informs us that 
his own head is quiet, seems determined 
that the case shall be different with ours. 
The following is his epitaph in the church- 
yard: 

"rmvfcin. rain world! I've hud mo,gho(th»i 
Ivalnenotwhatthou canst saj of me ; 
Thj .mils, I Tulu. lot, nor ftowns don't fta; 
AH', ou to mo, mj herf b ,„ie, i,o„. 
Wl.t Mt. jon'vc Men in «», t*. om to ,ta. 
Go lomo, nd >ee tiett'i .om.thing to bo done." 

—Of course there is. But why could not 
Mr. Thomas Wright let us haye a Uttle 
quiet, as well as himself? Did he despau. 
of being able to gi™ us any pleasure in his 
company, alive or dead ? 
VOL. 1. 
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BIS IHSLIPIHOBA BIOOaE COLlUir THX ZLDXH. — DB. 

WASSWI — ILFHDISIONI ^AOADI — THB BUHCHU — MBS. 
mCHBALD — SFOFTO&ia— JiKU HILL— GEOKBJ CXJLHAlt 
THE TOtmOEB— THE CHAWTLBTB — 7L0WI1M OH GBlTBfl 
— UKB-BHUAL. 

The Reverend Martin Madan, 1790, 
aged sixty-fbur. His mother was a 
Cowper, and aunt of the poet. He made 
himself conspicuous in his day, and v^ 
unpopular with the religious world, by 
writing a book called " Thelypthora" (Female 
Ruin) in which, upon the strength of the 
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Mosaic law, he recommended polygamy as 
a remedy for seduction. His aigumeate 
were learned and acute, but accompanied 
by so muc^ bigotry, that in conjuncdon 
with the usual repugo&uce of the com- 
munity to toudi upon one of the sorest 
of sodfd questions, they left him at the 
mercy of opponents who might otherwise 
have found them very puzzling. Tbe 
reader may judge the matter for himself 
from the following anecdote, which Madaa 
relates in his book. 

" On conversing," he says, " with a 
gentleman who is a Jew on this subject, 
he t^ me, that some time ago a ric^ young 
Jew at Amsterdam seduced a poor Jewess 
who was a servant-girL She insisted on 
his publicly marrying her, which he refused. 
She complained to the synagogue, who 
summoned him to appear before them, that 
1 2 
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they might enquire properly into the fact. 
Finding it true, they senteQced him to marry 
her publicly. He would not, iirging the 
difference of his rank from hers ; but this 
plea was not allowed ; they urged the law 
of God against him ; but he continuing 
obstinate in his refusal, they excommunicated 
him. He applied to some of the states of 
Holland, that they would interfere ; but 
they refused it, saying the synagc^e had a 
right to enforce thrir own laws. I asked 
the gentleman with whom I was con- 
versing, what would have been the case, if 
this young man had been before married 
to another woman then living. He answered 
'just the same ; for, by the law of Moses no 
man can take a vir^n, and afterwards 
abandon her at his pleasure.' "* 

• Vol. n., p. 336. 
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The reader will see the difficulties of 
the question, and this is not the place for 
discus^Dg it ; though it is impossible for a 
mind of any reflection not to be crossed 
with a de^ shade of r^^et at seeing how 
constantly the for greater questions which 
involve it, and which Mr. Madan was 
incompetent evea to discuss, are evaded 
and put o£F by moral and statistical writers 
who are otherwise conscientious men. 

George Colman, the Elder, 1794, aged 
sizty-one, author of the " Jealous Wife" 
and other comedies ; joint author with 
Garrick, of the " Clandestine Marriage ;" 
with Bonnell Thornton, of the periodical 
work, " The Connoisseur ;" and translator 
of Terence's Hays, and Horace's Art of 
Poetry. An elegant scholar, and lively aod 
amusing, but in no respects a great writer. 
He comes much nearer to Murphy, than 
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to Vanbrugh and Farquhar. He saw 
pleasantly into the surface of things, but 
little further. 

Dr. Warren, in 1797, aged sixty-six. 
The elder of two celebrated physicians of 
that name, father and son. Dr. Wairen 
seems to have been a model of his class. 
He was no formalist, but impressed and 
interested his patients with the most sterling 
qualities, both professional and perstmal, 
and had the art (a very great and important 
art in a physician) of entertaining them, 
and keeping up their ^irits. We have 
heard it said, on the best of all authorities 
on such a point — that of an amiable and 
intelligent woman — that the "finest eyes 
in the world " were hereditary in the 
Warrens; so that, under all the drcum- 
stances, the reader will not wonder to be 
told, that Mrs. Inchbald, who was one of 
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his patients, was secretly in love with him, 
and would pace Sackville Street after dark, 
piirely to have the pleasure of seeing the 
light in his window. A pleasant answer is 
recorded of him to Lady Spencer. Her 
Ladyship questioned whether the minds of 
physicians must not be frequently embittered 
by the reflection, that, a different mode of 
treatment might have saved the lives of 
their patients. Dr. Warren thought otherwise. 
"The balance between satisfaction and 
remorse, must," he considered, "be greatly 
in fiivour of satisfaction," and, as an instance 
of it, he hoped he should have the pleasure 
of curing her Ladyship "forty times before 
he killed her." 

James Elphinstone, in 1 804, aged eighty- 
eight ; the good Dominie before-mentioned ; 
translator of " Martial." The marble tablet 
inscribed to his memory, on the outeide of 
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the eastern wall, was set up by his wife ; 
which reminds us of an omission in our 
notice of him ; to wit, that, after his return 
from a visit to France, when a young man, 
he never altered his dress. It was a suit 
of drah colour, with bag-wig and toupee, all 
made according to the fashion which pre- 
vailed at the time. Latterly, however, he 
more than once offered to make any change 
in it " which Mrs. Elphinstone might deem 
proper ;" but the good lady's eyes had been 
so accustomed to see her husband as he 
was, that she could not bear the thought of 
beholding him otherwise ; or, to use the 
more emphatic language of one of his pupils 
(the late Mr. Dallas, the novelist), his virtues 
and worth had so " sanctified his appearance 
in her eyes, that she would have thought 
the alteration a sacril^e." It appears, also, 
from accounts given us by the same gentle- 
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mao, that the worthy schoolmaster, to his 
zeal for the purity of the English language, 
added no less for that of the appearance 
of the ladies. For Mr. Dallas tells us, 
that, when any " were in company whose 
sleeres were at a distance from their elbows, 
or whose bosoms were at all exposed, he 
would fidget from place to place, look 
askance with a slight convulsion of his left 
eye, and never rest till he approached some 
of them, and pointing to their arms, would 
say, 'Oh! yes, indeed, it is very pretty; 
but it betrays more fashion than modesty,' 
or some such familiar phrase ; after which 
he became very good-humoured," One 
fancies good Mrs. Elphinstone bridling up, 
at these times, in the consciousness of her 
own well-covered charms; and approving 
her husband, for thus combining his ad- 
miration of ladies' beauties in the abstract, 
I 3 
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with objectioDB to the &ir chaUeogers of it 
in particular. 

But we shall forget the place of which 
we are talking ; though, indeed, to speak 
pf such deceased people as the Elphinstones, 
is the next thing to looking at children 
playing over their graves'. Their smiles 
excuse one's own. 

The ensuing record on a stone in the 
church-yard recalls all our gravity : 

Caroline Nelaon Eianobi, 

Died June 3S, 1B07, aged 5. 

Aiso, 

FranoBMM) Biaucht, 

Di Cremona, died 97th Nov., 1810, aged Sfl. 

We mention both these names, for the 
affecting reason, that they record a father 
who died broken-hearted for the loss of 
bis child. He was a distinguished musical 
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composer, and wrote operas that were 
iavourites with the Bantis and Billingtons 
of his day. It hardly need be added tha 
he was a most amiable and benevolent man. 
What a death he must have died ! Three 
years of wasting sorrow I Yet death thus 
loses its sting; and in the last moments 
there is the blissful hope of rgoining the 
object of affection. Those are great 
payments of their kind ; great privileges ; 
unable as the sufferer must be, till sure 
of dying, to rejoice in their possession. 

Elizabeth Incbbald, before mentioned, 
1821. She lies at the western extremity 
of the church-yard, close to a son of 
Canning, the verses on whose tomb-stone 
by his father have little merit beyond that 
of conventional elegance. They are not 
unaffecting ; for if nature speaks at all, she 
must speak to some purpose, whatever he 
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her language; but, compared with it in 
other respects, the plain prose tribute to 
Mrs. Inchbald is characteristic of the pre- 
vailing difference in the minds of the two 
parties — that to the woman being truth 
itself, while the statesman's is truth after 
a ^hion; and the iashioQ addresses itself 
to one's attention as much as the truth. 

MCBXD TO THB UmOBT 

ELIZABETH INCHBALD, 

WBOSX WSITIUQS WILL BE CHERIBHBD, 
TBILl TKUTE, BIMf LICITT, IHD FnUNG 

comtuni PDBUC asiobaiioh; 

AND WEOBB KETIKED ABD KmCPLLBT LIFE 

CLOflED AS IT EIIBIED, 

IN ACTS or CHAJUTT AITD BENXvaLZHCE. 

" Existed " is hardly the right word. It 
should have been " was passed," or some- 
thing of that kind- But it is intdli^ble, 
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aad WB8 true. We take the opportunity of 
observing, in addition to our previous notice 
of this lady, that although we have spoken 
but of the latest and profoundest of her 
two novels, the " Simple Story," the other, 
" Nature and Art," is also fuH of genius, 
and would alone have rendered the steps 
of her pilgrimage in this life worthy the 
tracing. It is one of the earliest woiks 
of fiction in this country, that sounded in 
the ears of the prosperous the great modem 
note of Justice to All. No reader, of the 
least reBectioD, can forget the impression 
made on him by the trial of the poor girl, 
whose crime was owing to the very judge 
on the bench that sentences her to 
death. 

Reginald Spofibrth, the glee-composer, 
in 1627, aged 37. There is a tablet 
to bis memory on the left-hand ude on 
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the outer waD of the church, dose by the 
principal entrance. Bacon has compared the 
fragrance of flowers out of doors to the 
coming and going of the warbling of musnc. 
The cregcendM and diminuendos in 
Spofforth's heautifiil compoation, " Health 
to my dear," always remind us of that 
charming simile. Musicians, for the most 
part, are not as long-lived as painters, or 
even as poets, though the latter are so ex- 
ratable a race. The reason is not, perhaps, 
so much that the musical art is of the 
more sensuous nature, as that musicians, 
owing to the demands of their profession, 
continue all their lives to go more into 
company, and to keep late hours. The 
painter (barring corporate jealousies) can 
live as quiet as a hermit;* and the poet, 
from the habit of seeing so much in 
everything that he looks upon, makes a 
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refuge for himself against vicissitude out of 
bis books and his fireside. 

James Mill, in June, 1836, aged sixty- 
two ; the historian of British India ; — distin- 
guished father of an illustrious son. He has 
a tablet on ODe of the pillars in the church. 
Mr. Mill persuaded himself, that a mau who 
had never been in India, and who knew 
none of its languages, was better qualified 
to write a history of that country, than 
one who bad. The consequence of this 
paradox was, that after his death, the book- 
seller found it necessary to employ one of 
the persons thus described as less competent, 
for the purpose of correcting the mistakes 
of his predecessor. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Mill's history was a work so remarkable 
for its abilit)', that although he had found 
great fault with the East India Company, 
they, much to the credit of their feelings. 
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or their policy, appointed him to a con- 
siderable office in their establishment. Would 
to Hearen they had empowered him to 
give the unfortunate miUions under their 
government fewer niasons to curse their 
officers )Q general, and a little more salt 
to their rice. 

George Colman, the younger, in October, 
1 836, aged seventy-four ; a more amusing, 
though not so judicious a dramatist as 
his fether. His excellence lay in ferce. 
His greatest defect was in sentiment; for 
which he substituted noise or common-place. 
In the decline of life, he attained to a very 
unlucky piece of prosperity. He was appointed 
Dramatic Censor; that is to say, reviser, 
under government, of plays offered to 
managers for performance ; and in the 
exercise of this office, with a ludicrous and 
imblushing severity, he struck out of tbe 
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pieces submitted to him the least oath or 
adjuratioD, with which his own plays had 
been plentifully gamished. 

Alfred Hammond Chamley, 1837, aged 
three years and eight months ; and Thomas 
Foxcroft Charnley, 1851, aged twenty-one 
years. We know not who the Chamleys 
were; but we notice them, because their 
grave, the only one in the churchyard so 
distiDguished, is adorned with flowers. A 
printed tablet requests people not to pluck 
the flowers, and the request appears to be 
attended to. Human kind are disposed to 
be reasonable and feeling, if reasonable appeal 
is made to them, and a chord in the heart 
is touched. The puUic cemeteries, which 
we have imitated from the French, appear 
to have brought back among us this indi- 
nation to put flowers on graves- The 
custom has prevailed more or less in almost 
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&D parts of the world, acccarding as nations 
and religiooB have been kindly- It is the 
Puritans who would seem to have done it 
away in England and Scotland. Wales, we 
believe, is the only part of the island in 
which it has never been discontinued. The 
custom is surely good and desirable. It does 
not follow that those who are slow to 
resume it must be unfeeling, any more than 
that those who are quick to do so, must of 
necessity be otherwise. A variety of thoughts 
on the subject of death itself may produce 
diffa^nt impressions in this respect on 
different minds ; but, generally speaking, 
evidence is in favour of the flowers. You 
are sure that those who put them, think 
of the dead somehow. Whatever motives 
may be mixed up with it, the respectlul 
attention solicited towards the departed is 
unequivocal ; and this circumstance is 
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pleasing to the Imog, and may benefit 
dieir dispositions. They think that their 
own memories may probalidy be cherished 
in like manner ; and thoughtfiikiess is 
awakened in them, towards Uving as well as 
dead. It is the peculiar privilege, too, of 
flowers, to befit every place in which they 
appear, and to contribute to it its best 
associations. We had almost said, they 
are incapable of being put to tmworthy 
use. The contradiction would look simply 
monstrous, and the fiowers be pitied for 
the insult. No butcher would think of 
putting them in a slaughter-house ; unless, 
indeed, they coidd overpower its odour. 
No inquisitor (we beg the butcher's pardon 
for naming two such persons together) was 
ever cruel or impudent enough to wreathe 
flowers about a rack. Flowers, besides being 
beautiful themselves, are suggestive of every 
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other kind of beauty ; of gentleness, of 
youthfulness, of hope. They are evidences 
of Nature's good-nature ; proofs manifest 
that she means us well, and naore than 
wd] ; that she loves to give us the beautiful 
in addition to the useful. They neutralize 
bad with good; beautify good itself; make 
life livelier; human bloom more blooming; 
and anticipate the spring of Heaven over 
the winter of the grave. Their very frailty, 
and the shortness of their lives, please us, 
because of this their indestructible associ- 
ation with beauty; for while they make 
us regret our own like transitory existence, 
they soothe us with a consciousness, how- 
ever dim, of our power to perceive beauty ; 
therefore of our link with something divine 
and deathless, and of our right to hope 
that immortal thoughts will have immortal 
realization. And it is for all these reasons 
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that flowers on graves are beautiful, and that 
we hope to see them prosper accordingly. 

But we have two more reasons for 
noticing the particular grave before us. One 
is, that when we saw it for the first time, a 
dog came nestling against it, as if with 
affection ; taking up his bed (in which we 
left him,) as though he had again settled 
himself beside a master. The oth^, that 
while again looking at the grave, and thinking 
how becomingly the flowers were attended 
to, being as &esb as when we saw them 
before, a voice behind us said gently: 
"Those are my dear children." It was 
the mother. She had seen us, perhaps, 
looking longer than was customary, and 
thus been induced to speak. We violate 
no delicacy in mentioning the circum- 
stance. Records on tombstones are intro- 
ducers of the living to the dead ; makers 
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of mortal acquaintances ; and " one touch 
of nature," in making the " whole woiid kin," 
gives them the right of speaking like 
kindred, to, and of, one another. We 
expressed to the good pu^it our pleasure 
at aedng the flowers so well kept, and for 
BO long a tune, ^e said they would be 
so as long as she lived. 

It is impoa^ble not to respect and sym- 
pathize with feelings like these. We shotild 
say, nevertheless (and as questions of this 
kind are of genend interest, we address the 
remark to all loving survivors,) that although 
a life-long observance of such attentions 
oould do anything but dishonour to hving 
or dead, the discontinuance of it, after a 
certain lapse of time, could not, of necessity, 
be a reproach to either ; for the practice 
ooDoerns the feelings of the one still more 
than the memory of the other; and in 
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cases where it might keep open the wounds 
of remembrance too long and too sorely, 
no loving persons, while alive, could wish 
that their survivors should take such pains to 
hinder themselves from being relieved. It 
is oatufd, for some time, often for too loag 
a time, to associate with the idea of the 
departed, the bodies in which they lived, 
and in which we loved them. Few of us 
can so spiritualize their new condition all at 
once, as to visit them in thought no where 
but in another world. We have been too 
much accustomed to them bodily, in this. 
In iact, they are still bodily with us ; stiD in 
our world, if not on it ; and fw a time, we 
must reconcile that thought to ourselves as 
well as we can ; warm it with our tears ; 
put it on an equality with us, by means of 
our very sorrow, from which, whatsoever its 
other di^vantages, it is now exempt ; give 
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it earthly privil^ies of some kind, whether 
of flowers, or other fondness. 

Nothing but urn-burial could help us 
better ; could shorten the sense of the in- 
terval between one world and the other ; 
between the corporeal and the spiritual con~ 
dition; and to the practice of um-buiial, 
the nations must surely return. Population 
will render it unavofdable. But m the mean- 
time, we must gradually let our thoughts of 
the body decay, even as tiie body itself 
decays ; must consent to part with it, and 
become wholly spiritual, wholly sensible that 
its best affections were things of the mind 
and heart ; and that as those, while in this 
world, could triumph over thoughts of deatii, 
so they are now ascertaining why they were 
enabled to do so, in another. 

Let flowers, therefore, be put awhile on 
graves, and contend with the idea of death. 
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Let them contend with it, if we please, as 
long as we live, provided our own lives 
cannot b the nature of things be long ; in 
which case, we are, in a manner, making 
our own mortal bed with those of the de- 
parted, and preparing to sleep sweetly together 
till the great morning. But under other 
drcumstances, let us learn to be content 
that the flowers die, and that our companions 
have gone away ; for go we shall ourselves ; 
and it is fit that we believe them gone into 
the only state, in which they cannot praish. 
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IHX OLD CHASITI SCHOOL IXD BIS, JOHM VINSXHSH— 
TEE XMV TXSTST-HAIA — CQBBXTT — BCABaDAI^B-HODU 
— THB GUBZOHS, ABD POPB'b ASD BOWe'b XAHL OF 
K WOBKBOTJBB. 



Returning from the church into the High 
Street, there presents itself, not many yards 
further, on the right ^de of the nay, a 
curious looking brick edifice, at once slender 
and robust (if the reader can imagine such a 
combination) ; or, tall and sturdy ; or, narrow, 
compact, and tluck in the walls. Over the 
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secood story is a square tower, probably in- 
tended to hold a bell; and originally there 
was another tower above that, which must 
hare made the whole edifice appear unac- 
countably tall. Finally, to adopt the con- 
vraient word of " that late eminent antiquary, 
Mr. John Carter,^" there stands on each side 
of the first story, the "costumic statue of 
a charity-child." 

It is the old Kensington Charity School, 
built by Sir John Vanbrugh ; now a savings- 
bank, with a new school-room by the side 
of it. 

Sir John, as is well known, was a wit full 
of mirth in his comedies, and an architect 
fidl of gravity in his buildings. He was the 
son of a DutchmsQ by a French mother. A 
certain Dr. Evans, who was addicted to the 
like extremes in literature, though neither his 
mirth nor his gravity was so good^ wrote a 
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jesting qntaph on Sir Joha, the final couplet 
of whidi has become £unous : 

** Ue hoTj on. him, earth, for be 
Lftid iiunj ft barj load on thee." 

Sir Joshua Reynolds bowerer was of opinion, 
that Vanbnigh's style was miscoastrucd/ and 
that it was very poetical and noble. The 
present building has certainly contrived to look 
heavy, even though it is narrow ; but nobody 
who looks at it can doubt diat it was built to 
endure. If suffered to remain, it will, even 
now, probably outlast the whole of Kensing- 
ton. Look at it, reader, as you go, with 
an eye to this supposition. Think, also, 
what interest a celebrated name can attach 
to a homely structure ; and wonder to reflect, 
that he who built it was the same " Captain 
Vanbrugh," a man of " wit and pleasure about 
town," who wrote the characters of romping 
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Miss Hoyden and the dandy Lord Fop- 
pington. 

Next to Sir John Vanbrugh's old edifice 
is the new Vestry Hall, a building lately 
erected io the style that prevailed in the 
reign of James the First, and which has 
acquired a natural popularity in this suburb 
fivm the presence of HoUaDd House. There 
is something in the style, too, very suitable 
to the British climate, its bay-windows 
largely admitting the light, whUe the com- 
paratively blind and solid walls are charac- 
teristic of warmth and comfort. The 
warm colours, also, of yellow and red, 
that prevtul in the exterior of these buildings, 
and the bricks of which they are composed, 
in preference to stone and stucco, are &r 
better for us than the cold whites of the 
latter. Honest old red is the best of alL 
The miserablest object in England on a 
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nuny day (next to the pauper that iDhabits 
it] is a tumble-down hut of lath and 
{faster. 

Nearly opposite the new Vestry Hall, in 
the house now occupied by Mr. Wright, 
an ironmonger, lived for some years the 
once cetebrated political writer, William 
Cobbett. 

Cobbett, as some of our readers may 
remember, was a self-taught man of great 
natural abilities, who, from excess of self- 
esteem, defect of sympathy out of the pale 
of his own sphere, and a want of that 
scholariy " disciphne of humanity," of 
which such men stand particularly in need, 
went irom one extreme in politics to another 
with anything but misgiving ; injured the 
good which he otherwise did to Reform, 
by a long course of obloquy and exaggera- 
tion; brought his courage and even his 
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principles into question, by retreats before 
his opfwneots, and apparent compromises 
with govemment ; and ended a life of in- 
domitable industry, by obtaining the repu- 
tation r&ther of a powerful and amusiog, 
than estimable or lasting writer. Readers 
of his " Political Roister " will not easily 
foi^et how he lorded it over public men, 
as if they knew nothing, and be knew every- 
thing; or what letters he addressed to 
them, in a style beyond the unceremonious ; 
such as those to the Bishop of London, 
beginning " Bishop," and to Sir Robert 
Feel, whom he addressed as " Peel's-Bill- 
Feel," and saluted simply by his surname. 

Hazlitt said of him, that had everything 
been done as he desired in church and 
state, he would have differed with it all 
next day, out of the pure pleasure of op- 
position. 
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Cobbett'fl worst |»opeti^ty was to exult 
over the fsDen. His implied curses of the 
hapless Geoi^ the Third, who had nothing 
to do with the fine and imprisoDmeDt 
which produced them, are too shocking to 
be repeated. He crowed unmercifully over 
the suicide of Lord Castlereagh ; and, 
ridiculously as ungenerously, pronounced 
Walter Scott, during his decline, and after 
the bankruptcy which he labimred so heroic- 
ally to avert, to have been nothing but a 
" humbug." 

But the vigour which he thus abused 
was not to be denied. Bating an occasional 
parade of the little scholarship which he 
had acquired, and which sometimes he- 
brayed him into incorrectness, even of the 
grammar which he professed to teach, 
nothing could surpass the pure, vigorous, 
idiomaticat style of his general writing, or 
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the graphical descriptions he would g^ve 
both of men and things, whether in arti- 
ficial Kfe, or in matters connected with his 
agricultural experience. A volume of select 
passages from his writings, chiefly of this 
kind might be of permanent srarice to his 
name ; which, otherwise, will be stifled mider 
the load of rubbish with which he mixed 
it. 

At the back of his house at Kensington, 
in ground now devoted to other purposes, 
and ako at a faxm, which he possessed at 
the same time, not far ct£F (at Barn-Elm), 
Cobbett cultivated his Indian com, his 
American Forest Trees, his pigs, poultry, 
and butchers' meat, all which he pronounced 
to be the best that was ever beheld ; but 
the aristocratic suburb did not prove a 
congenial soil, and he quitted it, a bankrupt. 
He appears, nevertheless, to have suc- 
K 3 
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ceeded, upon the whole, in a worldly point 
of view, and ultimately made his way into 
parliament ; a triumph, howerer, which was 
prc^bly the death of him, owing to the late 
hours and had air for which he exchanged 
his fanning habits c^ life. At all events, 
he did not survive it long. Like many men 
who make a great noise in public, he seems 
to have been a good, quiet sort of man in 
private; occasionally blustering a little, 
perhaps, at his workmen, and more dicta- 
torial to them than he would have liked 
others to be to himself; but a good biisband 
and father, a pleasant companion ; and his 
family seem to have heartily lamented him 
when he died ; the best of all testimonies 
to private worth. His appearance (to judge 
by his portraits, for we never saw him) was 
characteristic of the man, except as regarded 
vanity. He dressed plainly and unaffectedly ; 
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was strong and well-built ; and had a large 
forehead, and roundish and somewhat small 
features, for the size of his cheeks, a dis- 
parity betokening greater wiU than self- 
control. 

Cobbett said little of Kensington, consider- 
ing the time he lived there. It was not to 
be expected, indeed, that he could be fond 
of a place that had a palace at one end 
of it, the mansion of a Whig lord at the 
other, and in which he did not find him- 
self either welcome or prosperous. What he 
does say, chiefiy concerns his com and his 
trees. There are but one or two pass^es 
characteristic of the locality, and those are 
more so of himself, and not unamusing. In 
one of them he speaks of the poor Irish, 
who stand at the corners of the streets, 
" their rags dancing with the wind ;" but 
be does it rather to rebuke than to pity 
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them. He could not get them to work 
for victuals instead of money ; not taking 
into consideration, that the poor, rack- 
rented creatures could not pay their landlord 
without it. A correspondent proposed to pay 
Cobbett himself m victuals for his Weekly 
Register, two pounds of mutton per quarter ; 
but the rebuker of the Irish is very angry at 
this ; and assuming, with a somewhat Irish 
aod self-reiuting logic, that a man who did 
not approve of payments in meat, must be 
addicted to slops, acd have a dirty com- 
plexion, calls him a " tea-kettle reptile," 
and a " squalid wretch." 

The other passage gives us his opmion 
of the reviews in Hyde Park, and their con- 
sumption of gunpowder. His compliments 
to American economy in the use of that ma- 
terial, are hardly flattering to a great na- 
tion; but everything was excessive in the 
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pruse and blame which he bestowed, and, 
consequeotly, was in the habit of undoing 
itself. 

Speaking of the Duke of Clarence's ap- 
' pointment to the office of Lord High Ad- 
miral, be says, that when he first heard of 
it, he was " very, much pleased, because 
he thought it would tend to break up the 
Scotch phalanx, which appeared to him to 
be taking the whole navy by storm." He 
adds : — • 

" The manner of executing the office was 
a thing which I had little time to attend to ; 
but I must confess, that I soon became tired 
of the apparent incessant visiting of the sea- 
ports, and the firing of salutes. I see the 
Ameaicans getting forward with a navy, fit 
to meet us in war, without more noise than 
is made by half-a-dozen mice, when they get 
into my pantry or cupboard. These Yan- 
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kees have an education wonderfully well 
calculated to make them economical in the 
affairs of war. I never saw one of them 
in my life, man or boy, shoot at any living 
thing without killing it. A Yankee never 
dischai^ his gun at anything, until he 
has made a calculation of the value of the 
thing; and if that value does not exceed 
the value of the powder and the shot, the 
gun remabs with the charge in it, until 
something presents itself of value surjKissing 
that of the charge. In shooting at part- 
ridges, quails, squirrels, and other things 
of the land kind, they always count the 
number of shot they put into the gun, 
and will put in no more than they think 
the carcass of the animal wiD pay for, 
leaving a cert^n dear profit, after the cost 
of labour. These are most excellent prin- 
ciples to be imbibed by those who are des- 
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tioed to conduct the affairs of war ; and 
when I, being in a sea-port, hear bai^, 
bang, bang, on one side of me, answered 
by other bangs on the other side, and find no 
soul that can tell me what the noise is for ; 
or when I, being at Kensington, hear, 
coming from Hyde Park, pop, pop, pop — 
pop, pop — pop, pop, pop, pop, the cause of 
which T remember but too well; when I 
bear these sounds, I cannot hdp lamenting, 
that our commanders, by sea and land, did 
not receive their education among the Yan- 
kees, who have raised a fleet, the existence 
of which we shall one day have to rue ; 
and I should not be afraid to bet all I 
have in the world, that they hare done it 
without wasting one single pound of 
powder."* 

• PoUtkjftl Begiater, Vol. 66, p. S67. 
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Faacj our young Nelsons and Jervises 
going to America to learn how to shoot ; 
and their unerring teachers, man or boy, 
holding their bands before tb^ tK^iO) ^ 
th^ counted the relative values of the 
chaise and the cock-sparrow. 

Never, we verily bdieve, was gunpowder 
expended at less cost, or to better purpose, 
than in our reviews and royal salutes; for 
the sounds reach the ears of despots. Nobler 
spectacles of warlike power were never beheld, 
than those which were presented to the world 
the other day imdra- the presidency of a 
sovereign, who being a wife and mother, 
must needs represent peace itself, and hatred 
of wars; but being a queen also, must 
also represent the power, which warns, 
and is prepared to punish, the infractors 
of peace. Most desirable is peace; most 
horrible and detestable is war ; and no 
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magnammity will have been wanting to 
endure its idiotical babtde, and endeavour 
to stay its arm. But if the blow must be 
struck, it must. And we hope and believe, 
that if ever the existence of American 
power is to be rued by the Old World, 
it will be not in antagonism with England, 
but side by side with it, and to the final 
confu^on of all who hate the crowned 
freedom of the one, still more, perhaps, than 
the republicanism of its brother; for 
England disproves their identification of 
monarcbical government witb despotic 
wiU. 

Cobbett's premises at the back, neigh- 
boured those of a small mansion, Scarsdale 
House, which he must have considered an 
eyesore, for it belonged to a noble family, 
and was then a boarding-school; a thing 
which he hated, for its inducing trades- 
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men's and farmers' daughters to play on the 
pianoforte. He saw the dangers attending 
the elevation of ranks in society, but none 
of its advantages, except in regard to eating 
and drinking, and those he would have con- 
fined to his own beef and bacon. A little 
onward from Mr. Wright's door, is 
Wright's Lane, which turns out of High 
Street, and, containing Scarsdale House and 
Scarsdale Terrace, leads round by a pleasant, 
sequestered corner into the fields, and termi- 
nates this point of Kensington with the 
New Workhousa Scarsdale House, now 
no longer a boarding-school, appears to 
have returned into the occupation of the 
family who [are understood to have built 
it; for its present inmate is the Hon. E. 
Curzon, one of the gentlemen who contributed 
to the collection of cabinet-work at Gore 
House. From an intimation, however, in 
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Faulkner, it would seem as if it had been 
called Scarsdale House before the creation 
of the title in the Curzon and Howe- 
Curzon families ; in which case, it was 
probatdy built by the Earl of Scarsdale, 
whose family name was Leake, the Scars- 
dale celebrated by Pope and Rowe for his 
love of the bottie and of Mrs. Brace- 
girdle. 

Each mortal has bis pleaaore ; — none den; 
SctiradtilB his bottle, Darty hu htun-pie. 

Darty was Dartineuf, or Dartiquenare, (a 
famous epicure.) 

Do not most fragrant Eatl disdaua 

Th; bright, th; reputable flame 

To Bracegirdle the brown ; 

But publicly espouse the dame, 

And say, G — d — the town. 
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Earl Leake, by other accounts besides 
these, does not appear to have been a 
person whom " Brac^irdle the brown," 
the charmer of the age, would have thought 
it any very desirable honour to marry. 
We hope, therefore, that the more respect- 
able Scarsdales, the Curzons, were always 
possessors of the house, and that, in 
displacing the boarding-school, they illus- 
trate, as in greater instances, the injunction 
of their curious motto, "Let Curzon 
hold what Cm^on held." 

The corner, above-mentioned, of Wright's 
Lane, contains a batch of good old 
family houses, one of which belonged to 
Sir Isaac Newton, though it is not known 
that he ever lived in it. A house in which 
he did live we shall come to by-and-bye. 

The Workhouse to which you arrive in 
turning by this comer, is a large, hand- 
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some, brick building, in the old style before- 
mentioned, possessed of a garden with seats 
in it, and looking (upon the old principle of 
association in such matters) more like a 
building for a lord than for a set of paupers. 
Paupers, however, by the help of Chris- 
tianity, have been discovered, by the wiser 
portion of their fellow-creatures, to be 
persons whom it is better to treat kindly 
than contemptuously ; and hence, as new 
workhouses arise, something is done to 
rescue the pauper-mind from its worst, most 
hopeless, and most exasperating sense of 
degradation, and let it participate some 
taste of the good consequences of industry 
and refinement. 
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TBBKACn KIDICULOriLI BO CALLEI>~-LOirE£ PHUXt- 
MOBZ-FLACB AVD BBATTESBUKT-HOUaE — TILKIE — HOKN- 
ION-STREZT~-DR. SIBDIH AUS HIS BIBIIOItAltU — A 
BBIBF CODXTHHIP — LEONAXS-FLACB ASS EAKL's-COITBI- 
IKBAAOE 1EB8. UrCHBALI) KDWAKSSS-SQUASiB 

cuBioca TBAsmoii BBSPXcmro it— colgbidok. 

Returning into the road, we here quit 
the High Street, and have the Terrace on 
our left hand, and Lower Phillimore Place 
on the other side of the way. 

Terrace, in this, as in so many other 
instances in the suburbs, is a ridiculous 
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word; for the ground is as flat as any 
around it, and tarace (a mound of earth) 
implies h^ght and dignity. 

"Ma; thy lofty head be orowned. 
With many a tower and tenace." 

mLTOH. 

The modem passion for fine names and 
foreign words "hath a preferment in it." 
It is one of the consequences of the general 
rise in society. But people would do well 
to learn the meanings of the words before 
they employ them; not to christen young 
ladies Blanche, who are swarthy; cry 
" bravo " (brave he !) to female singers, 
instead of " brava ;" nor give the appella- 
tion of heights to rows of houses that are 
on a level with a ^ey. 

In Kensington, Sir David Wilkie, the 
paints, passed the greater part of his life. 
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after quitting Scotland, and chiefly in Lower 
Phillimore Place. For nearly three years, 
beginning with the autumn of 1811, he 
dates his letters from No. 29, which was 
the abode of a fiiend ; but he then took one 
of his own, No. 24, in which he resided 
with his mother and sister till the autumn 
of 1824, when he removed with them into 
the house on the Terrace, called Shafteshury 
House, which has since been rebuilt on a 
larger scale. Why it is called Shaftesbury 
House, we cannot leam; perhaps because 
the third Earl of Shaftesbiuy, the author 
of the " Characteiisticks," who was a visitor 
at the Palace, occupied it for a while before 
he took his house at Little Chelsea. Proba- 
bly, tha« is not an old house in Kensington, 
in which some distinguished person has not 
resided, during the rdgns in which the 
court was held there. 
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Wilkie was a gentle, kindly, considerate 
man, with a figure not iDsigoificant though 
not ek^ant, an arch eye, and a large, 
good-humoured mouth- Such, at least, was 
his appearance during the time of life at 
which we remember him. He had an ori- 
ginal genius for depicturing humUe life, 
and could throw into it a dash of the comic ; 
though he did not possess the Flemish and 
Dutch eye for oolour ; and there was alto- 
gether more truth than enjoyment in his 
style, sometimes a tendency to dwell on 
moral and eren physical pains, the sufferers 
of which neutralized the sympathy which 
they needed by a look of sordid dul- 
ness. 

Hazlitt, out of resentment against the 
aristocracy for giving their patronage to 
this kind of art at the expense of higher, 
of which he thought them jealous (and 

TOL. I. L 
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pcdi^M, ibo, IB coder to vex Wilkie him- 
atiSt who W&& rery defflm^iBl to rank), 
caHed it the "pauper ttyle." Tbe appd- 
Ittion, we suspect, produced the Ttxation . 
iatended, and was one of the canses of 
Sir Darid's efforts to rise into a manner 
alb^ether different ; in which he was not 
successful. His notion tint the persoos in 
the Old and New Testament shodd all 
have the native, that is to say, the Syrian or 
Judaical look, showed the restricted and 
literal turn of his mind. He fencied that 
Una kind of truth would the mote recom- 
mend them to tbe lovers of truth in 
general ; not seeing, that the local peculiarity 
might hurt the imiversality of the impres- 
aioB ; fiar thou^ all the worid led more 
or Iras in the sacoe manner, they are not 
fond of seeing the manner qualified by that 
of any one. particular natioii ; especially, too. 
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whtiA the nation ha» not been' associated in 
tiwir minds with anythiDg very acceptable, 
or even with acquiescence io the imjHcssitm 
to be made. The next step in this direc- 
tion might be to r^iresent St. Paul as a 
man of an insigaificaQt presence, beeause 
the apostle so describes hims^; or to get a 
stammering man to sit fot the pc»trait of 
Moses, because the great law-giro' had en 
trnpedbnent in his spee^ This u not 
what Raphael did when he painted Paul 
preaching at Athens, wi& might}', vp- 
lifted arms ; nor what Michael Angelo £d, 
when be seated Moses in the chair of Sinai, 
in^nantly orertooking all beneath Iffin, aad 
ready to hurl down the taUes (^ stoac; like 
tlnmderbolts, on the heads of iaa nus- 
bdiering followers. We do not mean to saij', 
that loYers of tntth mig^ not be fotmd, 
who would accord with Sir David's opi- 
L 2 
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nion, and let good consequences take their 
chance ; but he did not look at the matter 
in this comprehensive light. He thought, 
' that there was no risk of chance, re- 
mote or immediate, except in not making 
the local history local enough; and he did 
not see, that this would have endangered the 
object he had in view, and served to contract 
instead of extending it. 

Though Wilkie never married, one of 
the best features in his character was do- 
mesticity. He was no sooner rich enough, 
than he brought his mother and sister from 
Scotland, in ord^ that th^ might partake 
his prosperity in the way most agreeable to 
fiuxuly affections. He was also careful to 
pve them news of himself before they 
came. As it is pleasant to know the daily 
habits of distinguished men, we give the 
flawing account of his life at Kensmg- 
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ton fixim one of his letters to his sis- 
ter. 

"The anxiety my mother has laboured 
under about my health, on seeing that I had 
not with my own hand directed the news- 
paper, is entirely groundless. 1 am as well 
now as I hare been for a very long time, 
and am going on with the painting in my 
usual moderate way. I am sometimes glad 
to get anybody to direct the newspaper on 
the Monday forenoon, for the sake of sav- 
ing time, wbidi is an important considera- 
tion in these short days. Evoybody I meet 
with compliments me on the improvement 
of my looks, and I am taking all the means 
in my power to retain my improved ap- 
pearance. I dine, as formerly, at two o'cIodE, 
pEunt two hours in the forenoon and two 
hours in the afternoon, and take a short 
walk in the park or through the fields twice 
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a day. Id the eremng, I go on with the 
mathematicB, which I take great delight in ; 
and I have also begun a system of algebra, 
a study I should like to leam somethiog 
of too." 

When his mother aad sister came, the 
good artist took care that aa much as pos- 
able of the oU household fiirmture, to which 
theb ^es had been habituated, should come 
with them from Scotknd ; aiul he said {hi» 
biographer tcrfbrms us) that " if he were de- 
aired to name ibB happiest hour of his life, 
it was whrai he saw his honoured mother 
and much-loved sister sitting beside him 
while he was painting." 

The "short walk through ibe fiddt" 
must have been in those between Ken- 
sington, BromptoQ, and little Chelsea, now 
fast disappearing before the growth of 
Streets. 
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In Shaftesbury House the snoDj portioD 
of WiUiie's liffl terminated ia clouds thst 
gathered suddenly and darkly apon him ; 
— his mother dying ; his ajster losing the 
man she was about to many; his ddest 
brother dead, in India; a second brother 
coming borne to die, from Canada; a 
younger brother involved in commercial 
difficulties ; and the artist hims^, who was 
too generous not to suffer in evo^ way 
with his family, losing further money by 
the failure of houses, and failing in his own 
health, whidi he never recovered. Sudi 
are the calamities to which cMnic as well ae 
tn^c painters are liable, in order that all 
men -may share and share alike, tUl " teaxa 
can be wiped from off all feces." Wilkie 
subsequently removed to Vicu^ge Place, in 
Churcb Street ; and this, his last abode 
in Kensington, was also his last in England. 
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He trarelled for health's and study's sake, 
in Italy, GSermany, and Spun; rettuned, 
and travelled agam, going to Palestine, 
and other dominions of the Sultan, whose 
portnut he painted; made other ineffectual 
attempts to become an artist out of his first 
line ; and with a strangely romantic end 
for one who began with the line which be 
ought never to have forsaken, died on his 
way borne, and was buried o£f Gibraltar, 
in the great deep. 

After all, there was in VfHlkie's character, 
as there is in most men's, however amusing 
^y may be, a grave as well as comic side, 
corresponding with the affectionate portion 
of it ; and this, very likely, it was, that in 
conjunction with the provocation given 
him by Hazlitt and by jealous brother 
artists, led him to attempt at higher sub- 
jects, and a deeper tone in punting. He 
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also appetd^ to have had a delicacy of 
organization, tending to the consumptive; 
though prudence and prosperity kept him 
alive to the age of fiity-siz. 

"Nature is vindicated of her children." 
The sensibilities of a man of genius turn 
to good account for his fellow-creatures, 
compared with whom he is but a unit. 
■VS^lkie, himself, enjoyed, as well as suffered : 
he bad a happy fireside during the greater 
part of his life; he had always an artist's 
ey^ which is itself a remuneration ; and he 
knew that ages to come would find merit 
in bis jnvductions. 

Turning northward out of the high 
road, between Lower and Upper PhilUmore 
Place, is Homton Street, at the further 
house in which, on the right band, resided 
for some years, Doctor Thomas fVognaU 
I^Klin, the ^dghtliest of bibliomaniacs. 
L 3 
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He was not a mere bibliomanuc He 
reallj saw, though not very far, into the 
meat of the books which he read. He also 
made some big books of his own, whidii 
though, for the most part, of little interest 
but to little antiquaries, contain passages 
amusing for their animal s[MHts and enjoy- 
ment. When the Doctor visited libraries on 
the continent, he dined with the monks and 
others who possessed them, and made a 
feast-day of it with the gaiety of his 
company. When he assembled bis friends 
over a new publication, or for the purpose 
of inspecting a set of old ones, the meeting 
was what he delighted to call a " sym- 
posium ;" that is to say, they drank as wdl 
as ate, and were very merry over old books, 
old words, and what they persuaded them- 
selves was old wine. There would have 
been a great deal of reason in it all, if the 
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boolra had been worth as mtich inside as 
out ; but in a question between the finest of 
vratks in plain oal^ and one of the fourth or 
fifth-rate, old and rare, and bound by Charies 
Lewis, the old book would hare earned it 
hollow. It would even hare been read 
with the greater devotion. However, the 
nmoia was harmless, and he^d to main- 
tain a proper curiosity into past ages. 
Tom (for, though a Reverend, and a 
Doctor, we can hardly think of him se- 
riously) was a good-natured fellow, not very 
dignified in any respect; but he had the 
rare merit of being candid. A moderate 
sum of money was bequeathed him by 
Douce; and he said he thought he 
deserved it, from the " respectful attention" 
he had always paid to that not v^ agree- 
able- gentleman. Tom was by no means 
ill-looldng.; yet he t^ ub, that being in 
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company, when he was young, with an 
elderly genUeman, who knew his father, 
and the gentleman being asked by some- 
body whether the son resembled him, " Not 
at all 1" was the answer. " Captain- Dibdin 
was a fine-looking fellow." 

Thifl same fether was the real glory of 
Tom; fi)r the reader must know, that 
Captain Dibdin was no less a person than 
the "Tom Bowling" of the famous sea- 



Hcre R alieer hulk lies poor Tom 
The darliiig of oar otev. 

Captain Thomas Dibdin was the brother 
of Charles Dibdin, the songster of the 
seamen; and an admirable fellow was 
Charles, and a Ene fellow, in erray respect, 
the brother thus ibndly recorded by hi^l. 
"No more," (continues the song, for the 
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reader will oot grudge us the pleasure of 
calling it to mind) — 

No moie he'll hear the tempest howling, 
for deaih hu broach'd him to. 

His form waa of the manliest bean.^, 
His heart was Und and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his dutj. 
But now he's gone aloft. 

Dr. Dibdin was thus the nephew of a man 
of genius, and the son of one of the best 
specimens of an Englishman. His memory 
may be content. 

The Doctor relates an anecdote of the 
house opposite him, which he considers equal 
to any "Romance of Real Life." This 
comes of the antiquariaD habit of spealdng 
in superlatives, and expressing amazement 
at ereiy little thing. As the circumstance, 
however, is complete of itB kind, and the 
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kind, though not bo rare, we suq>ect, as may 
be imagined, is not one of every-day occur- 
rence, it may be worth repeating. A hand- 
some widow, it seems, in the prime of Ufe, 
but in reduced circumstances, and with a 
family of several children, had been left in 
possession of the house, and desired to let it. 
A retired merchant of sixty, who was looking 
out for a house in Kensington, came to see 
it. He fell in love with the widow ; paid 
his addresses to her on the spot, in a re- 
spectful version of the old question put to 
the fair showers of such houses (" Are you, 
my dear, to be let with the lodgings ?") ; 
and aA«r a courtship of six months, was 
wedded to the extemporaneous object of his 
affisctions at Kenungton Church, the Doctor 
hims^ joyfully officiating as dergyman ; for 
the parties were amiable ; the brid^room 
was a collector of books ; and the books were 
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accompanied by a cellar full of bui^ody 
and champagne. 

Returning into the high road, and con- 
tinuing our path on the Terrace side of the 
way, ve come to Leonard's Place, and to 
Earl's Court Terrace, in both of which Mrs. 
Inchbald resided for some months, in 
boarding-houses; in die former, at a Mrs. 
Voysey's ; in the latter, at No. 4. Boarding- 
houses, Plough their compulsory hours of 
e^ing and drinking did not suit her, she 
found more agreeable than other lodgings, 
owing to their supplying her with more 
companionship, and giving her more to do 
for her companions. The poor souls in 
these places appear to need it. Speaking of 
the kind of hospital at Mrs. Voysey's, in the 
summer of 1818, she says, — "All the old 
widows and old maids of this house are 
stretched upon beds or sofas, vith swollen 
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1^, nervous head-aches, or slow fevers; 
brought on by loss of appetite, broken sleep, 
and other dog-day complaints ; while I am 
the only young and strong person among 
them, and am called upon to divert their 
blue devils from bringing them to an un- 
timely end. I lore to be of importance ; 
and so the present society is flattering to 
my vanity." 

1 She was then sixty-five. What a god-aend 
to the poor creatures she must have been ! 
A woman of genius, very entotaining, lull 
of anecdote and old stories, and though so 
young in mind, yet of an age bodily to keep 
them in heart with themselves, and so make 
hope to live on. 

At the back of Earl's Terrace, was, and 
is, a curious, pretty little spot, called 
Edwardes Square, after the family name of 
I^ord Kensington; Emd in this square Mrs. 
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Inchbald must often have walked, for the 
inhabitants of the Terrace have keys to it, 
and it ^ves them a kind of larger garden. 
We have called the spot curious as well as 
pretty, and so it is in many respects,' — in 
one of them contradictory to the prettiness, 
for one side of the square is formed of the 
backs and garden-walls of the Earl's Terrace 
houses, and the oppodte dde of its coach- 
houses, and of little teoements that appear 
to have been made out of them. The whole 
of this latter side, however, is plastered, 
and partly ove)px)wn with ivy, so aa to 
be rather an ornament than an eyesore. 
But what diiefly surprises the spectator, 
when he first sees the place, is the 
largeness, as well as cultivated look of 
the square, compared with the smallness of 
the houses on two sides of it. The gar- 
dener's lodge, also, is made to look like 
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B Grecun temple, really in good taste ; and 
though the grass is not as ihick and soft as 
it might be, nor the flowets as Tarious, and 
pathways across the grass had better have 
been straight than winding (there being no 
inequalities of ground to render tite winding 
natural), yet, upon the whole, there is such 
an unexpected air of size, greenness, and 
evea elegance in the place, especial^ whoi its 
abmidant lilacs are in blossom, and ladies are 
seen on its benches reading, that the stroller, 
who happens to turn out of the road, and 
comes upon the fresh-looking sequestered 
spot for the first time, is interested as well as 
surprised, and feels curious to know how a 
square of any kind, comparatiTely so lai^, 
and, at the same time, manifestly so cheap 
(for the houses, though neat and respect* 
able, are too small to be dear), could have 
suggrated itself to the costly English mind. 
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Upon inquiry, he finds it to have been the 
work of a Prenchman. 

The story is, that the Frenchman bnllt 
it at the time of the threatened invasion 
from France; and that he adapted the 
large square and the dieap little houses 
to the promenading tastes and poorly-fur- 
nished pock^ of the ensigns and lieutenants 
of Napolecm's army ; who, according to his 
speculation, would certainly have been on 
the look-out for some such place, and 
here would have found it. Here, thought 
he, shall be cheap lodging and file cham- 
pitrt combined; here, economy in-doors 
and Watteau without ; here, repose after 
victory ; promenades ; la belle passion ; 
perusal of newspapers on benches ; an or- 
dinary at the Holland Arms, — a French 
Arcadia in short, or a little Palais Royal, in 
I suburb. So runs the tradition ; 
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we do not say how truly, though it could 
hardly have eotered an English head to 
invent it. 

It was allowable for fVench imaginatioDs 
in those days to run a little wild, on the 
strength of Napoleon's victories. We do 
not repeat the story for the sake of saying 
how wild. We believe that both Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, at present, for reasons best 
known to all govemments, not actually out 
of their senses, are for keeping their localities 
as peaceably and regularly as possible ; and 
we devoutly hope they may continue to do 
so, not only for the sake of the two greatest 
nations in Europe, but for that of the security 
of advancement. For it is better to advance 
gently, however slowly, than to be inces- 
santly thrown back from one extreme to 
another; and the world and right opioion 
win progress as surely as time does, what- 
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ever efforts despots &nd b^ts may make to 
put back the clock. 

It is said, in Keosington, that Coleridge 
once had lodgings in E^wardes Square. 
We do not find the circumstance in his 
biographies, though he once lived in the 
neighbouring village of Hammersmith. Per- 
haps, he was on a visit to a fiiend ; for we 
are credibly informed, that he used to be 
seen walking in the square. A lady who was 
a child at the time, is very proud of his 
having spoken to her, and given her a 
kiss. 
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Hou-Ajm-aouiE — m abcisni xztbuok axd dtzebiok 

THE LODGE — WAKT 01 COLOim IK EXaiiUTD 

csoKTBix ASS iRETOB — THE fisotTHi) — mscBnnos 
n HOKODS or la, aosEBs— tebxxs bx io. lut- 

TSEUf— DABJlElta BZW AHS OLD KAPOIXOX LOSS 

CAICELTOBD — I.* TI T DINA BIOHA, AMD LAST ELIEA- 
BXIB THinra BBB THEIX OVS QHOBXS. 

Holland House is the only important 
mansion, venerable for ^;e and appearance, 
which is now to be found in the neighbour- 
hood of London. There has been talk more 
than once of pulling it down ; but every 
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feding of memory seems to ^art up ^ the 
threat, and cry, No, No 1 The cry is not 
only one of the iitmost pariiamentary pro- 
priety : the weight of the vbsia Toice of the 
metropofia may be said to be in it ; nay, of 
the nation itself; and even of the aviEzed 
woild; for what court or ^lomatist that 
knows of the "Whigs," knows not of 
" HoQaod House ?" cr what foreigner, witii 
any taste for English wit and localities, visits 
Ii(»don without goit^ to see it? It is not 
handsome; it is not ancient; but it is of 
an age sufficient to mote vp for want of 
beauty ; it shows us huiw om- iBtcestors buih 
before Shakspeare died; a crowd of the 
reigning wits and beauties of that, and every 
succeeding generatim passes throngh it to 
the "mind's ey«," brilliaat with life and 
cdoor; and there it stands yet, on its old 
rising ground, with its proper accompani- 
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tneot of sward and trees, to gratiiy 
everybody that can appreciate it, and 
shame any one that would do it wrong. 
May it everlastiiigly be repaired, and 
never look otherwise tiian past times 
behdd it. 

The upper apartments of Holland House 
are on a level vntix the Btone gallery of the 
dome of St. Paul's. Their front windows 
command a view of the Surrey hills ; as those 
of the back do of Harrow, Hampstead, and 
Highgate. 

When this interesting old mansion came 
into the possession of the present lord, seeing 
the masons at work, and finding one of 
the approaches to it stopped up, we trembled 
at what he might be going to do with it. 
That approach was called Nightingale Lane, 
and had long been a favourite with the Ken- 
singtonians; for, besides enabUng them to 
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get closer to the nightingales, it afforded 
them a passage right in front of the house. 
This passage was now closed; a parapet 
wall was taking place of it ; two stone piers, 
designed by Inigo Jones, disappeared from 
the court-yard ; and everything looked as if 
the appearance of the house itself was about 
to be altered. 

The alarm, however, proved false. The 
house, externally, remained untouched; and 
when the stone piers, not very intelligible in 
their previous distance from one another, 
were found composing a gate at the side of 
it, and vases of geraniums made their ap- 
pearance on the parapet wall, and orange 
trees came in front of the gra^ums, and the 
shut-up lane was compounded for by a new 
one, which, though it led only by a side of 
the house, opened a more convenient passage 
to Notting Hill, and was furnished, more- 

VOL. I. U 
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ova, with a boidi like those in tits parks, 
to give a restii^-place to passoigers them- 
aelves, (persons not too often cared for in 
aiistocratical changes,) the alterations, 
though produciag an e£Fect perhaps not 
thoroughly harmonious between the northem 
ardiitecture and its sonthem acccunpam- 
m^ts, could not but be acknowledged to be 
improvements in the main, and to have ren- 
dered the caitire spot more noticeable and 
attractive. 

The aged look of the exterior of Holland 
House is the more precious to the an- 
tiquary, inasmuch as with the exception of 
a staircsae or so, it is the <mly part of its 
antiquity remaioiog. Ilie interior has long 
bem so modeniized, that a lover of dd times 
is grieved to find not a single room in it 
which brings them before him. Tha« is 
little which is older than the youth <^ the 
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htte lord, and much that has been further 
modernized by the present The fact is, 
that the house had beranne so Delected 
during the nonage of the former, ia con- 
sequence of the recldess expendittares of the 
fiiGt lord and his son Charles (the great 
Whig leader) that there was talk of convert- 
ing it into a WOTkhouse. Lord Holland, a 
respecter of old associations, and of the 
pleasures of other people, saved it ; and this 
circumstance should he counted among the 
claims to respect of bis own genial memory. 
The lodge, which the new lord has re- 
novated and doubled, is in a style suitable 
to the mansion ; with the exception, per- 
haps, of the two footway entrances, which 
look a little flimsy. The retention of the 
gilding on the iron gates may be objected to 
by some, as partaking of the same character ; 
but we think otherwise. The ^diog is but 
H 2 
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partial ; it relieves (to our eyes) the sombre^ 
ness of the iron ; and, being confined to the 
ornamental portion of the work, gives it a 
kind of golden efflorescence. We have not 
enough of this kind of work in England ; 
do not suffidcDtly avail ourselves of the 
bright lights and colours that we might 
bring to bear on our sombre climate. To 
see, on a dark, wet, muddy day, all the 
people going aloi^ in dark or brown colours, 
everything looking dingy or insipid — the 
houses insipid, the carts and waggons insipid, 
most of the carriages equally so, and the faces 
either to match or fuD of care, the circum- 
stances all seem to conspire with the weather 
to cut as miserable an appearance as 
possible; as though the passengers were 
tacitly saying, 

" list u all be tmlu^ipj together." 
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We are aware that there is a " harmooy " 
in the spectacle; but it is a wretched 
harmony; Knd- we think a little cheerful 
(Uscord would he better. Nobody objects 
to a rainbow. Flowers, protected by veran- 
dahs in balconies, are welcome to the eyed 
in any weather. There are colours that suit 
darkness; and a good diffusion of them at 
such times would be a god-send. For oat 
parts, we always feel grateful on a rainy 
day, when we see a market woman go by 
in a red cloak. 

Of the lawn, or rather meadow, 
which lies in front of Holland House, 
there is a tradition that Cromwell and 
IretoD conferred in it, as a place in 
which they could not be overheard. 
From circumstances hereafW to be 
noticed, the tradition is probable. It 
shows that whatever the subject of the 
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confereooe nmj hare been, they could not 
liaTe objected to hang seen ; for tixrt was 
ndtber wall, nw even trees, we bdiem, at 
that time in front of the hooae, as tliere 
ia now ; and we may fancy royalists tiding 
by, on tbdr road to &entfi»d, wbcre the 
king's &roes were defeated, and tremblii^ 
to see the two grim rtpublicana laying ths 
heads together. 

The grounds at the back of the honse 
are more extmsive than m^ht be supposed, 
and contain many fine old trees of various 
kinds, with spots of diarming seclusion. The 
portioD nearest the house presents an expanse 
of tuif of the most luxurious descriptioD, 
with a most noble elm-tree upon it, and 
an alcove &cing the west, in which there is 
a couplet that was put up by the late 
lord in honour of Mr. Rogers^ and a copy 
of vfflses by Mr. LuttreQ, expressing his 
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inability to emulate the poet The couplet 
is as follows : 



" Here Bogen sat, and liera for evei dwell. 
To me, those pleuues that he sang ao welL" 

Vii. Hd. 



Inscriptions challenge comments; brief 
ones, it is thought, ought in particular to 
be faultless; seats in summer time, and 
loungings about on luxurious turfs (half an 
hour before dinner), b^et the most exacting 
critidsms; and thus a nice question has 
arisen, whether the relative pronoun in this 
couplet ought to be that or which. Our 
first impression was in &vour of that; but 
happening to repeat the lines next morning 
while in the act of walking, we involuntarily 
said which ; upon which side of the question 
we are accordingly prepared to fight, with 
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all the inT^enu^ of deseitov &om the 
otho*. 

Lord Holland's couplet is in the ample 
and tranquil taste which he had so much 
right to admire ; Mr- Luttrell's verses, which 
are a score longer, would have heea improved 
by compression. They are a sample of 
the di£ference which they themselves speak 
of, between natural and artificial writing, or 
that which is prompted by what is felt, and 
that which would emulate the expression of 
others. The old eighteenth century fashion 
of rhyming with its "heart and impart, 
rove, grove," &C-, is here (Utn^y) in all its 
glory. But see how pleasant and readable 
are one or two natural expressions: 

" Well, now I Eua fiurl j instolled in the boim, 
How lord; the scene ! how propiHotu the hour! 
The breeze is perfnm'd, bomthe hawthorn it stiis. 
All is ulent aroond me— but no thing oocuis ; 
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Ifot a thoof^t, I protest, tbongli I'm here and alone; 
Not a chance of a couplet tlut Bogen would own; 
niongh mj Benses are raptm'd, mj feelings in tun<^ 
And Holland's mj Loet, and the season is June. 



So I rise, since the Muses continue ixi frown. 
No more <d a poet than when I lat down." 

Beyond this mossy lawn is the open 
undulating ground, terminated by the Ux- 
hridge Road, with which the public have 
become acquainted by means of the Highland 
Pastimes ; aU round the grounds is a rustic 
lane, furnishing a long, leaiy walk ; on the 
western side of the house are small gardens, 
both in new and old styles, the work of 
the late Lady Holland, and the latter Tery 
properly retained, both as a variety from 
the former, and as a fitting accompanimrait 
to the old house. It is also pleasant to 
&ncy in what sort of way our grandmothers 
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and great-grandmothdrs, the Chloes and 
Delias of the eighteenth century, enjoyed 
their flower-beds. In one of these gardens 
was raised the first spedmen of that 
beautiflil flower the dahlia, wluch the late 
Lord Holland is understood to have hrought 
fivm Spain ; in another, on a pedestal, is a 
col(Hsal bust of Napoleon by a pupil <tf 
Canova ; fiirther west, towards the Addison 
Road, are the Moats ; which (to say nothing 
of the evidence furnished by an apocryphal 
hit of brickwork that accompanies them) 
are looked upon as the site of the older 
mansioti belon^ng to the De Veres; and 
further still, a few years ago was an expia- 
tory classical altar, erected by the same 
lord in memory of the fate of poor Lord 
Camelford, a man half out of his wits, who 
was killed on this spot in a duel which he 
insisted on provoking. We know not 
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why it was removed; probably to effitce 
the melaDcholy im^wessuHi. 

The bust of N^xuleon is inscribed with 
a felicitous quotation from Homer: 

Ou yap ir*> nfirrfKtw an \Ban imt OStxnrcvr, 
AXX *n aw fwof mrqivKfnu <iipn noyrm, 
NiTini tf ofUPiptini' ;i[ii]u*roi 6t fim ariptt txooaa. 

" Which (says the person who is speaking 
on the pass^ m Mr. Faulkner's "History 
of Kensington," and whom we take to 
have been the late Lord Holland himself) 
I have seen somewhere translated thus: 

"He is not dead; he breathes the aii 

In lands be^nd the deep ! 
Some distant sea-girt island, vhere 

Hatsh men the hero keep." 

The translation is probably his lordship's 
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own.* upon this inscription it nuy be 
observed, that harsh men certainly had 
the keeping of tbe hero; who bad been, 
however, a harsb man himself, and kept 
thousands of men in worse durance. But 
his keepers wa« not only harsh ; they were 
mean and shabby ; refused him a title in 
bis adversity, which they were prepared to 
acknowledge bad he consented to their 
terms, when they doubted the issue of the 
contest; and they suffered him to be 
worried by a set of men incapable of 
understanding him, except as j^lers. It 
was the revenge of long-defeated dullness 
upon fallen genius, and is a blot in the 
history of England's greatness. 

* The ■cooniLt of Holland Hoiue in IfralkneT'B book is 
writUm in a style who% different from the leat of it; 
and iiuteftd of being used u the writ«r moat have in- 
tended, betrays other evidences of haTing been chunsily 
taken into its pages in thehin^. 
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The altar in memory of Lord Camelford 
was an ancient Roman one, erected on a 
modem base, and was inscribed with a 
propitiatory dedication to departed sotds, 
or the gods who preside over places of the 
dead — a curious instance of classical " making 
as if" — of playing at Paganism on so serious 
an occasion. It was quite, however, in the 
taste of the last century, and was a local 
relief to the imagination. 

" Hoc Diia Manitnis Voto Discordism Dqirecamnr." 
(TlLas devoutly tionooriiig the Bii Manes, we deprecate 

Lord Camelford's body, however, is not 
here. With the passion for going to ex- 
tremes, which characterised bim, he directed 
that it should be buried under a tree in a 
solitary spot in Switzerland, which had in- 
terested him during his travels. He waa 
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a Pitt, nephew to Uie great Earl of Chatham, 
who wrote him letters when a boy, that 
show how little somedmes can be done in 
directbg the future career even of a child 
otherwise intelligent, who has been bom, 
from whatever cause, with a certain wildness 
in bis blood. The poor youth, who came 
to his end before he was thirty, was wildness 
itself in many respects, though he was fond 
of serious studies. His manners were 
perfect at times, but at others would burst 
out into arrogance and insolence. He was 
a Christiatt, it is stud, upon conviction, and 
yet could quarrel with a man about a prosti- 
tute, and insist upon fighting him, notwith- 
standing all that could be done to at^ust the 
difference. The reason he gave was, tb&t his 
antagonist was too good a shot to make it up 
with. This antagonist was a Mr. Best. 
Lord Camelford went up to him in Stevens's 
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Hotel in Bond Street, and addressed him in 
the following placid words ; " Mr. Best, I 
am glad to see you face to fece, and to tell 
you, you are an infamous scoundrel." He 
afterwards confessed, like a gentleman, that 
he had been the aggressor. 

But an old house is not perfect vithout 
a ghost, and Holland House has two. Th^ 
do not indeed haunt it, and were very 
transient in their appearance; but they will 
serve to give a bit of ghostly interest to the 
spot, for those whose imaginations like to 
" catch a fearful joy" on such points. The 
account is in Aubrey's " Miscellanies," which 
were written in the reign of William the 
Third. 

"The beautiful Lady Diana Rich, 
daughter to the Earl of Holland, as she was 
walking in her fether^s garden at Kensington, 
to take the fresh air before dinner, about 
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eleven o'clock, being then very well, met 
with her own apparition, habit and erery- 
tbing, as in a looldng-gjiiss. About a montb 
after, she died of the small-poz. And it is 
said, that her sister, the Lady Isabella 
Thynne, saw the like of herself also, before 
she died. This account I bad from a person 
of honour." 

Aubrey, though his gossip is valuable to 
a lover of books, was credulous to excess. 
It is impossible, however, to say what visions 
may not be seen by people in bad states of 
health — what actual images the imagination, 
in certain morbid states of the brain, may not 
bring before the eye. Nicolai, the German 
bookseller, was in the Imbit of seeing spectral 
men and women pass through his room ; 
and a sick young lady, just dressed for 
dmner, and Ml of thoughts of herself, 
uckly or otherwise, might as well see 
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ber own image as that of any oDe 
else. 

The Lady Isabella TbyDce, here men- 
tioced, wife of one of the ancestors of the 
Marquis of Bath, is mendoned in another 
of Aubrey's books (the " lives and Letters 
of Eminent Men ") as addicted to anything 
but ghostly communications. She and a 
friend of hers, he says, while on a visit to 
Oxford, used to come to morning prayers 
at Trinity Collie Chapel, " half-dressed, 
like angds." She would also make her 
entrance upon the college walks, with a 
"lute playing before her;" and must have 
been a great puzzle to the college ethics, for 
she is described as possessing all kinds of 
virtues but one. She is the " Lady Isabella" 
whose playing on the lute is recorded 
in a set of complimentary verses by Wal< 
ler: 
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g itrings about her fingerB cnnrd. 
And toll their joj for ereijkiai aloud; 
Small force there needs to make them tremble so ; 
Toodi'd b; that hand, vho would Eot tremble, too ?" 

We think we have read somewhere, hut 
cannot call to mind in vihat book, that 
she suffered a good deal of affliction before 
she died. 

So much for Holland House and its 
grounds, as the latter appear at present, and 
the former has continued to look for many 
generations. We now proceed to its interior, 
to its inmates, and to those who went before 
them in the possession of the estate ; that 
is to say, the possessore of the older house 
which is now gone, as well as those which 
have occupied the one before us. 
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D HOUBB COHTUnnD— BID-BOOMS OP BOOBHS AND 
B LOKD BOUANS'S CHILIIXXN IH- 

SDCTEs nrro thx Nuvnxa or spekbbk — tbb u- 

BUBT— TRASmOX 01 ASSISOK AHP THB TWO BOULM 
01 TINZ — CUBIOSniES 01 BOOKS — FATl 07 CUtOEBS 

— cttsiosiTiBs 0? lumrsCKiPTa — cou^ction or fio- 

We have observed and regretted, that 
the interior of HoDaad House has been 
so modernized, as, with little exception, to 
retain no appearance of the antiquity to be 
expected from its appearance outside. We 
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found, nerertheless, so much to ioterest us 
in it (the conTersation included of the 
galknt kiDsman of the &mily, who was so 
kind ss to do US the honour of bdng our 
cicarone,] that, as b too often the case with 
something one is bent upon recollecting, 
we forgot to ask for the chamber in which 
Addison died. We believe, however, it is 
among the few apartments that are not 
shown. Among those which are, is Charles 
Fox's bed-room ; that of Mr. Rogers, (a 
frequent visitor,) with a poet's view over the 
country towards Harrow; and that of 
Sheridan, in the next room to which a 
servant was regularly in attendance all 
night ; partly to ftunish, we bdieve, a bottle 
of champagne to the thirsty orator in case 
he should happen to call for one betwixt 
his slumbers (at least we heard so a hag 
while ago, and it was (pute in keqnng with 
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his noble host's hospitaUty ; but we forgot 
to veriiy the anecdote on this occasion) and 
partly (of this there is no doubt) to secure 
the bed curttdns from being set on fire by 
his candle. 

A pleasanter apartment to contemplate, 
is the one in which Lord Holland used 
to hear his children say their lessons, and 
mduct them into the beauties of Spenser — 
an tmexpected trait in the predilections of a 
man of letters brought up in the town tastes 
of the eighteenth century. But his unde 
Charies was fond of Spenser; and so was 
Burke, and the great Earl of Chatham. 
It is difficult to hinder great men from 
discerning the merits of greatness. The 
poetry of Spenser was to their other books 
what then- parks and retirements were to the 
town itself. 

The library must origimlly have been a 
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green-house or conservatory ; for, in its first 
coiidition, it appears to have been scarcely 
anything but windows; and it is upwards 
of nind;y feet bng, by only seventeen feet 
four inches wide, and fourteen feet seven 
inches in height. The moment one enters it, 
one looks at the two ends, and thinks of the 
tradition about >Addison's pacings in it to 
and fro. It repree^its him as meditating 
his " Spectators " between two bottles of inne, 
and comforting his ethics by taking a glass 
of each, as he arrived at each end of the 
room. The regularity of this procedure is, 
of course, a jest ; but the main circumstance 
is not improbable, though Lord Holland 
seems to have thought otherwise. He says 
(for the words in Faulkner's Kensington are 
evidently his) : " Fancy may trace the raqui- 
site humour which enlivens his papers to the 
mirth inspired by wine; but there is too 
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much sober, good sense in all. his lucubra- 
tions, even when he indulges most in plea- 
saatry, to aBow us to give implicit credit to 
a tradition invented, probably, as excuse for 
intemperance by such as can empty two 
bottles ofwuie, but never produce a Spectator* 
or a Freehtdder." We shall return to Addi- 
son's alleged habit of drinking by and l^. 

The first Lord Holland made a family- 
portrait gallery of this room ; but the accu- 
mulated books of the late Lord forced the 
pictures into other apartments, though stDI 
he put many portraits above them, of £riends, 
kinsfolk, and deceased m^ of letters, with 
Addison at their head. When we lately saw 
the room, there were no pictures at all ; and 
the ceiHog bad been converted into a starry 
firmament ; hardly, perhaps, the most suitable 
thing, ^ther to the ceiling itself, which is 
full of concavities, or to the winter's enjoy- 
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meat of a book by the fireside. But tbe 
alterations of the house, we beUere, are not 
yet final ; and everybody surely would miss 
the presence of Addison. 

The collection of books is celebrated for 
its abundance of Italian and Spanish authors, 
the former in particular. Among the curi- 
oaties m other languages are an "Elditio 
Princeps " of Homer, which belonged to 
Fox ; a copy of the same poet belonging 
to Sir Isaac Newton, with a distich in his 
handwriting on the fly-leaf; and a singu- 
larly interesting one of Camoens, which it is 
allied must have been in the hands of the 
poet himself. At the bottom of the tide- 
page is a painful corroboration of the state- 
ments respecting his end. It is a manuscript 
note in an old Spanish hand, stating, that 
the writer " saw him die in a hospital, with- 
out even a blanket to cover him." "He 
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did this," says he, " after having triumphed 
in the East (Camoens served \a various 
expeditions), and traversed five thousand five 
hundred leagues of ocean : and all for what, 
but to study day and night to no better 
purpose than spiders to catch flies ?" 

A natural question enough to the first 
impulse of indignatioo. And the blush of 
Portugal at the fate of Camoens ought to 
be as great and lasting, as the glory with 
which he has covered her. But the death 
of a man is not his life; nor must the 
struggles of a poet make us forget his enjoy- 
ments. Camoens triumphed with his fellow- 
soldiers ; was long the admiration of the 
circles in which he moved ; knew the glory 
which awaited his name ; and above all, must 
have so loved and enjoyed his gift of poetry, 
that in all probabUity, during the far greater 
part of hb life, he would not have changed 
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lots witb the most prosperous man in his 
country. His end, indeed, is most pitiable, 
enough to bring tears ioto the eyes of the 
galkntest fellow-soldier. It is said, that 
before he was taken to the hospital, a &ith< 
ful servant used actually to go out and beg 
for him. It requires all the good and all 
the pleasure given to the woHd by such men's 
productions, to enable us to think of their 
sufferings with patience. But it does enable 
us. The ways of Providence are vindicated. 
The fine heart is broken ; but the earth, to 
all time, is filled with its fragnmce. 

There are several curious manuscripts in 
the library, particularly three autograph let- 
ters of Petrarch, three autt^^aph plays of 
Lope de Y^a, the original copy of a play 
of the younger Moratin, and the music of 
Metastasio's " Olimpiade " beautifully writ- 
ten out by Jean Jacques Rousseau, at the 
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time when that " shaker of the thrones of 
Europe " got his Uvelihood hy work of that 
kind. 

It is by no means the least iateresting 
circumstance connected with this library, 
that Lord Holland, its collector, really en- 
joyed his books. The reader m^ht guess 
as much from the nature of them ; and we 
shall have reasons for being assured of it as 
we go. At present, we hsre more to do 
with the house than with its possessors. 

The collection of pictures is not remark- 
able, except as containiDg a greater number 
of portraits of men of letters, Italians in 
particular, than is to be found perhaps in 
any other private abode. Among them is 
Addison, when he was young (a handsome 
face) ; Alfieri (in miniature), the Italian tragic 
poet, who was some time in England ; his 
wife (another miniature), the Countess of - 
N 2 
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Albany, widow of the Pretender (a princess 
of ttie house of Stolberg) ; Sir Philip 
Francis; Robespierre (miniature), with his 
pert, insignificant look, on which nobody 
would have guessed that so much tragedy 
was hanging; Jerome Bonaparte (a Darrow- 
minded, repulsive countenance) ; two por- 
traits, lai^e and small, if we mistake not, 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth (Louise de 
Querouaille, Charles the Second's mistress), 
quite making out, in one of them, the 
" baby face" of which Evelyn accuses her, 
nobody would have taken her for an an- 
cestress of the manly-visaed Foxes ; many 
portraits of the rest of the iamUy ; a fine 
one of Talleyrand, by Schetter ; and one, by 
Gerard, of Napoleon at FontaineUeau. 

There are also busts of Napoleon, of 
Machiavel, and of Henry the Fourth, the 
last " looking hke a goat ;" a curious paint- 
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ing by Sir Joshua (of which more by-and- 
bye), consisting of whole-leogth portraits of 
Charles Fox, when a youth, with his fair 
relatives, Lady Sarah Lenox and Lady Sxisan 
Strangeways ; and another, by Hogarth, re- 
presenting Dryden's play of the " Indian 
Emperor," performed by children, one of 
whom is a grand-niece of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, whose bust is on the chinaney-piece. 
The play was performed for the amusement 
of the Duke of Cumberland, who is seated 
accordingly ; and the governess playing with 
one of the children is Lady Deloraine, whom 
the reader will find acting a more curious 
part, when we come, in these Kensington 
memorabilia, to the Palace. 
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BOLLUID BOCHE CORTIHUKIl — JXtDLT or SE TEKE, EAKLS 
OE OXEOBD— OBiaiX OE TBZIB SiXK — UTDOEV lUB- 

tkl's 'TEBsxa OK rauvBKBB at dutch states — the 

BIAVCLEBXS — BIB TILTZB COFX — TEB BICE lUflLI — 

BAXU Of HOLIARS FEBEOBMANCX OE TIATa EAKL 

09 ANGLBSEA — so, loss CHABDIH— -SITCHESS OE BUCK- 

INGKAJlaHIEE ATTEKBUBT BHlPEEir WILLIAH HI. 

—THE BJCHXB, JOINT XAKLI OE WABWICK AUS HOL' 

LADS WILLIAM ESVABDES, EIBST BABOH KEHStNG- 

TOH. 

We DOW come, not only to the possessors 
of the present house, but to those of the 
one that preceded it ; and therefore must go 
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a good way back, before we return to the 
Foxes. 

We have seen, in a former chapter, that, 
with the exception of an Anglo-Saxon in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, of whom 
nothing further is mentioned, and of the 
Bishop of Coutances, to whom William 
the Conqueror gave it with power to 
alienate ; the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
were the earliest recorded possessors of 
the manor of Kensington, aud seated pro- 
bably on the spot in question. It is 
not ascertained that such was the case; 
but as the property was valuable, was con- 
venient for its neighbourhood to London, 
and seems to be imphed as residential in 
the name of the adjoming locality. Earl's 
Court, that is to say, the court for admi- 
nistering the Earl's property or jurisdiction, 
it is extremely improbable that none of the 
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family ever occupied it It was assodated 
with their name from the time of William 
the Conqueror to that of James the First. 
Aubrey de Vere, its first holder under the 
Bishop, must needs have visited his pro- 
perty some time or other, or for what did 
be come viiik the Conqueror into England ? 
The ancient manor-house that stood not far 
from the present Holland House, must have 
been built for somebody ; and visions of 
Aubrey and his successors, however tran- 
sient, naturally present themselves to the 
eye of the local antiquary. 

This Aubrey de Vere came from Hol- 
land with the first William, as countrymen 
of his did afterwards with William the 
Third. He died, however, a monk ; per- 
haps out of penitence for the wrongs which 
he had committed as a soldier. The title 
of Earl of Oxford came into the family with 
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his grandson. Almost all his successors 
were stirriDg soldiers and influential subjects. 
One of them was a Magna Charta haron ; 
another a commander at the battles of 
Cressy and Poitiers ; another at Agincourt ; 
another was the great lord who received 
Henry the Seventh at his house with such 
a munificent show of retainCTS, and who, 
notwithBtandiog bis havii^ been one of the 
chief instruments in setting that money- 
scraper on the throne, was fined by his 
sharp-eyed and shabby visitor, for entertain- 
ing him at a cost beyond the law. 

The family branched out into congenial 
worthies, a daughter of one of whom, the 
" starry Vere" of some noble verses by 
Marvell, was the Lady Ffurfex, who gave 
that brave contradiction, in Westminster 
Ha]l, to the assertion that all the people of 
England were indicters of Charles the First ; — 
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" No I not the hundredth part of them." 
In short, the word Vere was almost syno- 
nymous in English history with whatsoever 
was noble and dignified, when in its twen- 
tieth Eari of Oxford, it came to a sorry eod 
in the person of a profligate time-server, 
who accommodated himself to every Court in 
succession— Tory, Commonwealth, and Whig, 
and who crowned his anti-heroical achieve- 
ments by cheating an Dctress with a false 



The Kensington propCTty, howevCT, was 
saved the disgrace of belonging to this 
scoundrel; for he died loog after it had 
been carried, by a co-heiress, into the 
families of Argyle and others, who sold 
it to Sir Walter Cope, the builder of Holland 
House. 

But before we part with the Veres, we 
have a quarrel to pick with the whole of 
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them, or rather with their name, and with 
the Vere, whoever he was, who first gave 
them their motto, Vera Nihil Verius — 
Nothing truer than true ; that is to say, 
pun-ically speaking, Nothing more veritable 
than Vere. For the feet is, saving their 
lordships' valours (and we think we see their 
dust redden as we say it — but it is the 
inventor's feult, not ours] the motto is a lie. 
Vere does not mean " true." The family 
came from Holland; the word in Dutch 
is written Weer; it is the name of the 
place in the isle of Walcheren, which the 
owners quitted for drier quarters; and the 
word means neither more nor less than the 
same word m English, — weir or wear ; that 
is to say, a dam, fish-trap, or flood-gate. 
" Aubrey de Vere" is as fine an aristocratical 
sound as can well be imagined, and it is 
a pity to spoil it; but truth must be told. 
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Aubrey de Vere means Aubrey of the 
dam, fish-trap, or flood-gate. Amicus Vere, 
sed magis onuca veriias. The inventor of 
the motto, bad he loved the truth as much 
as he did a pun, should have taken a dam 
for his crest, with the words Vems Bata- 
vimter — True as I'm a Dutchman. 

In short, the Veres oripnated with the 
coasters or others, whoever they were, a 
hardy, painstaking race, ancestors of the 
Vandykes and Vandanimes, — who, according 
to the witty poet, fished up Holland out of 
the sea, and who obtained distinction with 
one another, in proportion to their success in 
the invention of shovels, and consolidations 
of a ditch. 

" For B3 with pigmiea, wlio best killa the crane. 
Among tlie hungry ■who best treaanres grain, 
Among the blind the one-ejed blinkaid leigns. 
So mles among the drownU he that dnuns. 
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Not who first sees the rising son, commEUtds ; 
But who could first discern the rising lauds ; 
Who best coold know to pnmp an earth so le^, 
Him they their lord and country's father speak ; 
To make a bank was a great plot of state ; — 
Inrent a shovel, and be a magistrate." 



It may be added, to complete the notice 
of the Veres, that the present represention 
of the race is in the Beauclerk family, the 
daughter of the last lord having married 
the first Duke of St. Albans, the son of 
Charles the Second by Nell Gwynn. The 
two fathei^, it is to be feared, helped to spoil, 
for a time, the blood of the actress ; for 
Sidney Beauclerk, their grandson (father of 
Johnson's Topham Beauclerk), is said to have 
been as great a " raf' as either of them, 
without inheriting any of the royal wit. 
This could not be said of Topham, how- 
ever he might have resembled the king in 
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more respects than one ; for though Johnson, 
in one of the most extraordinary compli- 
ments on record, told him " his body was 
all vice," he added that " his mind was all 
virtue ;" a combination of totals which, to 
the Doctor's surprise, Beauclerk did not 
seem happy to admit. Something of such 
a mixture , of extremes is, however, not 
impossible as the world goes ; so here, we 
are to ima^ne, was a blink of the " starry 
Vere" shining on the mud . of the 
debauchees. 

But we are losing sight of Holland 
House. Sir Walter Cope, the purchaser of 
the Vere propCTty in Kensmgton, seems to 
have been one of the money-getters, who 
profited by the endeavours which James the 
First made to supply bis lavish exchequer 
without the help of a Parliament. He built 
the house, or rather the main body of the 
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house {the centre and turrets), about the year 
sixteen hundred and seven, and bequeathed 
it to Henry Rich, Earl of Holland, as the 
husband of hb daughter and heiress, Isabella. 
The wings and arcades were added by the 
earl. 

This Earl of Holland was the younger son 
of Robert Rich, first Earl of Warwick, by 
Penelope, daughter of Queen Elizabeth's 
Earl of Essex, the Stella of Sir Philip 
Sidney. He was a handsome, showy man ; 
was a favourite with James's favourite, the 
Duke of Buckingham ; and had the repu- 
tation of being more than in the good graces 
of Charles the First's queen ; probably on no 
other ground than the fact of his having fetched 
her as a bride from France, and been cox- 
combical in his attentions on the way. 

He and his friend. Hay, Earl of Carlisle, 
were the twin stars of the great world, next 
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after their patron Buckingham ; and Holland 
House, during the prosperous portion of 
Rich's career, must have entertained in its 
saloons all the rank and fashion of the time. 
Among others came Bassompiwre, the 
French Amhassador, who with the dandy 
indifference of his countrymen respecting 
the orthographies of other countries, or 
because he was too fine a gentleman to hear 
the word properly from the first, has recorded 
Kensington under the mincing appellation of 
Stintinton. 

" Wednesday 25. — Dined with the Earl of 
Holland at Stintinton."* 

* So, oa a TUdt to him at Hampton Court, he calls 
that Tillage laiiiumirl — 

" Went to see the Earl of Holland, who was sick at 
Tmtincoart. 

(Le Yendiedf 16.— Je fas voir le Comte de Hollande, 
malade a Imtiacoort. Le Mercredi 35. — Je fus diner ches 
le Comte de Hollande a Stintinton.) 
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Unfortunately, Rich's coxcombry made 
him over-sensitive to what he thought atten- 
tions or the reverse from ruling powers, and 
in the Civil Wars he went to and fro in his 
partizanship with so provoking a caprice, now 
playing the part of a knight-errant for king 
and queen, and now sulking at Holland 
House and receiving visits from the dis- 
affected for some imaginary afiront, that when 
the Parliament at last seized him and put 
him to death for making a stand against the 
death of the king, his end was a grief to 
nobody. Foppish to the last, he died in a 
white satin waistcoat, and a cap ditto with 
silver lace. 

Five months after the earl's execution, 
Holland House was occupied by the Parlia- 
mentary General Fairfax, husband of the 
" starry Vere," who thus found herself, 
under very extraordinary circumstances, con- 
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templating the prepay of her ancestors. 
A joumst of the day says, " The Lord 
General (Fairfax) is re'moTcd irom Queen 
Street to the late Earl of Holland's house 
at Kensington, where he intends to reside." 
(This Queen Street is the present Queen 
Street in Liucoln's Inn Fields, then one 
of the most faahionahle quarters in Lon- 
don.) It was at this period we are to 
suppose Cromwell and Ireton conferring oo 
the lawn. 

The mansion, however, was soon restored 
to the earl's widow and her children ; and 
irom that time it remained quietly in the 
possession of the family, almost as long as 
they lasted. The earl and his wife, like 
the extinguished court, had been liiends of 
the drama ; and for a few days during the 
first establishment of the republic, and a 
longer period io the reign of Cromwell, 
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the players, who had been great loyalists, 
and who contrived to perform secretly now 
and then at noblemen's bouses, where 
purses were collected for their benefit, 
found special encouragement in the house 
before us. 

From the Restoration to the time of 
the Georges, Holland House appears to 
have been let by the noble owners on short 
leases, and to a variety of persons; some- 
times in apartments to lodgers; or, more 
probably, a friend was now and then accom- 
modated for nothing. Among these various 
occupants, the duration of whose abodes in 
the house is imknown, the names of the 
following have transpired : — 

Arthur Annesley, first Earl of Anglesea, 
so crated by Cbaries the Second. He had 
been President of the Council at the ' 
dose of the Protectorate, and opened 
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the correspondence with the restored 
King. 

Sir John Chardia, the traveller. He was 
a French Protestant, and a jeweller. He 
settled in England, and was knighted by 
Charles the Second ; probably by way of 
payment on account, for some bill sent in 
and ddivered to Madame the Duchess of 
Portsmouth, of Cleveland, or of Mazarin. 

The fantastical Duchess of Buckingham- 
shire — Catharine Damley — illegitimate 
daughter of James the Second, who took 
upon her the state of a princess. Her first 
husband was one of the Anglesea femily 
just mentioned. 

From a passage in one of the letters of 
his daughter, Mrs. Morice, it is not im- 
probable that 'the femous Jacobite bishop, 
Atterbury, who was very intimate with the 
duchess, had once apartments in this house. 
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It is certain that his daughter and her hus- 
band lived there ; for some of their letters 
to the bishop, ranging over a space of 
several years, are dated from it. This is the 
daughter, whose going to meet him in 
exUe, and meeting him only to die, has 
given so affecting a turn to the last days of 
the proud and turbulent prelate. He appears 
to have been a loving father. Atterbury's 
books were preserved in Holland House 
during his exile, and apartments were kept 
ready for him by Mr. Morice, in case of 
his return. 

But the most interesting of the tem- 
porary lodgers in Holland House was 
Morice's friend Shippen, the famous Jacob- 
ite, immortalised by Pope for his sin- 
cerity. 

"I love to pour out all myself as plain 
As doworight Shippen, or as old Montaigne ; 
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In them, u certain to be lored u seen. 

The tout atood foitli, nor kept » thoof^t irithin." 

No wonder that such a man drew houses, 
when be spoke in Parliament, and that 
none but the stupid kept away. 

" Uore lores the joath, just come to his estate. 
To range the fields, than in the Hoose debate ; 
More he delights in &T'rit« fowler's tongue. 
Than in Will Sbippen, or Sir Williani Tonge."— 

'ATto/PolUiet: 



\ery diflferent persons, however, were 
honest Will Sbippen and unprincipled Wil- 
liam Yonge, of whom Sir Robert Walpole 
said, that " nothing but his talents could 
have supported his character, and nothing 
but his character have kept down his 
talents." Sbippen had talents aod cha- 
racter both — the latter of the highest des- 
cription. Though not so poor as Andrew 
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MarveU, nor on minor points, perhaps, 
so uncompromising, he was nevertheless to 
the Whigs of the reign of Geoi^ the 
First what Marvell had been to the Tories 
of Charies and James — the eloquent, witty, 
open-hearted, and upon the whole, iDcor- 
ruptible partisan. When asked how he 
should vote, he would say, "I cannot teE 
until I hear from Rome." At Rome 
resided the Pretender. Sir Robert Walpole 
observed of him, and of Parliament in 
general, " I will not say who are to be 
corrupted, but I will say who is incorrupt- 
ible ; and that is Shippen." Shippen, in 
turn, would say of Sir Robert, " Robin and 
I are two honest men. He is for King 
George, and I for King James ; but those 
men with the long cravats (meaning Sandys, 
Rushout, and others) they only desire places, 
either under King George or King James." 
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He was srnt to the Tower for saying of 
King George (who could not speak English), 
that "the only infdicity trf His Majesty's 
reign was, that he was unacquainted with 
our language and constitution." Both sides 
of the House wished him to soften the 
expression, but he declined. The Prince of 
Wales, afterwards Geoi^ the Second, who 
was at variance with the King, sent a 
person to him with the offer of a thou- 
sand pounds (as a "convenience," we sup- 
pose, during his imprisonment) ; but it was 
not to be expected that he who would not 
alter his words for love, would do it for 
money. 

Sir Robert Walpole intercepted a letter 
written to Shippen by the Pretender, and put it, 
himself, into his hands. It must have 
been of a description more than usually 
perilous, considering how openly Shippen 
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talked of his correspoDdence with the exile. 
Sir Robert took the opportunity of saying, 
that he did not expect to alter the other's 
seatimeats, but would hope for his support 
in case of being personally attacked. To 
this Shippen screed, but remiuned in all 
other respects the same man. He was 
son of a country clergyman, and possessed 
a moderate independence; but latterly 
married a Northumberland heiress, who 
turned out unworthy of him. He appears, 
however, to have had a regard for her re- 
lations, for he generally spent his summers 
with them. At other times, he resided some- 
times at Holland House, and sometimes at 
Richmond ; and he lived for many years in 
Norfolk Street, in the Strand. 

Shippen is said to have been a forcible, 
and even vehement speaker, pouring out 
his words too rapidly ; though at the same 
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time he was accustomed to speak low, and 
to " hold his glove before his mouth" — a 
curious trait in the bearing of so earnest a 
man. It looked as if he was conscious of 
wanting a screen, though determined to dis- 
regard it ; and, in fact, he appears to have 
been in the habit of taking away his glove at 
particular points, and throwing out his words 
with great animation. He wrote vCTses ; 
but they were less poetical than to the 
purpose. 

In sixteen hundred and eighty-nine. 
King William the Third went to look at 
Holland House, with the view of taking it ; 
but he preferred the house of the Earl of 
Nottingham, which thus became the Palace. 
The preference could hardly have been on 
account of the size; for he might have en- 
larged the one house as he did the other. 
Probably, however, the rooms were lai^r in 
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the Nottingham House and so were better 
to begin with. Perhaps also, William did 
not find the grounds about Holland House 
flat enough to suit his Dutch predilec- 
tions. 

To return to the owners of the mansion 
which had thus been successively occupied : 
nothing seems known of Robert, second Earl 
of Holland, who had quietly succeeded his 
&ther, except that, in failure of the elder 
branch of the family, he also succeeded as 
fifth Earl of Warwick, the title being thence- 
forth the conjoined one of Warwick and 
Holland. 

His son and successor, Edward, married 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Thomas Myddle- 
tOD, of Chirk Casde in the county of Flint ; 
a lady, whose name and origin we mention, 
because after the Earl's death she became 
the wife of Addison. Edward Henry, her 
2 
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son, the next earl, is the youth whose 
Btatue in Kensington Church has been 
noticed in a former chapter. He was suc- 
ceeded by another Edward, his tdnsmaa ; 
and the daughter and only child of this 
nobleman dying unmarried, the title became 
extinct. This was in the year seventeen 
hundred and fifty-nine. 

The house fell into the possession of 
William Edwardes, a Welsh gentleman, 
whose father had married the daughter of 
the first Earl of Warwick and Holland, and 
who, in the year seventeen hundred and 
seventy-six, was created Baron Kensington ; 
but fourteen years previous he had sold the 
family mansion to the first Lord Holland of 
the Fox family, by whom the title had been 
consequently allowed to be taken ; and in the 
possession of this distinguished race it 
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We have a good deal to say of them ; 
but first we must return to Countess Char- 
lotte and her still more distinguished hus- 
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HOLLUni BOUSE COKinrVED — ^ASDISON'B UTS AND DEATH 

THEKE qUXSTIOBB BESFECTIHa HIS KABSIAOE, HIS 

LAST HOMEMTB, AKD EM COKBTICT TOWABDS OAT— HIS 

INTEBTIEV WITH TEE DArGETB& OF EILTOK riXST 

FROFOSEBi or A WDfTBK OABSZIT. 

Addison, notwithstaDding the popularity 
of the Foxes, is still the greatest celebrity of 
Holland House. His death in it is its 
greatest event. Places in the viranity are 
named after him; and the favourite record 
of its library is the tradition, before mentioned, 
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of the bottle of wine at each end of it, 
by which he is said to have refreshed his 
moralities, while concocting their sentences 
to and fro. Tt is added, unfortunately, that 
he drank the more because he was unhappily 
married. 

The question upon this point is still dis- 
cussed, and will probiUily never be settled. 
The received opinion is, that Addison's mar- 
riage with the Countess of Warwick origin- 
ated in his being tutor to her son ; that the 
Countess became ashamed of it, as a descension 
from her rank; and that their Uves were ren- 
dered unhappy in consequence. The prevalence 
of this opinion appears to have been owing to 
Johnson's Lives of the Poets, in which the 
case is stated with so evident a willii^ess 
to believe it, that people in generfd, who are 
ready enough to fall in with such an inclina- 
tion, have overlooked the manifest assump- 
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tions on which it is founded, and the " saids" 
and " perhapses," with whidt it is qualified. 
Setting aside higher points of view on such 
questions, there is, in fiict, no proof that 
Addison was tutor to the young Earl, or that 
the Countess felt any regret for the marriage 
on the score of rank. INitorship, had he been 
a tutor, need not have hindered bim from 
making a pleasant husband. Tutors have 
married highly, before and since, and become 
lords and archbishops ; and though the lady 
was a countess by marriage, her birth was 
but that of a baronet's daughter, which put 
no such vast ditference between her and the 
son of a dean (for such was the &tber of 
Addison). The truth of the matter we take 
to have been, that the match was unsuitable 
on very ordinary grounds. The lady was 
well and merry ; the gentleman fit only to 
muse. Addison died at the end of three 
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years. And hence (as Johosoo would have 
been the first to say, had anybody provoked 
him to differ with the other opinion) — hence 
all this mighty Aiss, Sir, about a tutor, and a 
countess, and the punctilios of rank. 

Mighty versions are often given to things 
that have quite another significancy. It has 
been questioned of late under what real im- 
pulse another circumstance occurred, which 
is connected with Addison and Holland 
House. We allude to the famous words 
which he is said to have addressed in his 
last moments to the young Earl of Warwick ; 
— " See in what peace a Christian can die." 
The story ori^nated with Young, who said 
he had it from Tickell ; adding, that the Earl 
led an irregular life, which Addison wished 
to reclaim. But according to Malone, who 
was a scrupulous inquirer, there is no evi- 
dence of the Earl's having led any such life ; 
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and Walpole, in one of his letters that were 
published not long ago, startled — ^we should 
rather say, shocked — the world, by telling 
them that Addison " died of brandy." It is 
acknowledged by his best friends, that the 
gentle moralist, whose bodily temperament 
was as Sony a one as his mind was otho^se, 
had gradually been tempted to stimulate it 
with wine, till he became intemperate in the 
indulgence. It is impossible to say what 
other stimulants might not gradually have 
crept in ; nor is it improbable that, during 
the patient's last hours, the physician himself 
might have ordered them. Sustainments of 
that kind, in dying moments, are frequently, 
and except in the opinion of superstition, very 
properly administered ; ' generally, out of pure 
humanity; often in order to enable the sufferer 
to speak his last words, which may be of great 
importance. He may take the stimulant with- 
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out knowing what it is ; may suppose it to 
be one of those divine medianes with which 
God has been pleased to endow herb and 
mineral, sometimes even poison ; and, indeed, 
there is no poison, nor dangerous distitlatton 
of anything, which is not a divine medicine, 
if used, instead of abused. Addison, there- 
fore, may have had the stimulus given him, 
whatever it was, not because it was a habit 
which he could not leave off, and so " died of 
it," but because, like many a sober man 
before him, be had not strength enough to 
speak without it. Again, he might or might 
not have known anything of the nature of 
the draught, yet still have regarded his 
peace of mind as a thing apart from the 
composure of his nerves, and justly founded 
on what had been a conviction of his life. 
Nay, supposing him even to have died as 
Walpole asserts, he might still have regarded 
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that conviction as a thing triumphant 
over the nerves themselves, and over the very 
inefBcac^ of the draught ; he might have said 
to himself, " Nothing can compose me longer, 
but my belief in my religion. Let me show 
in this last trial, how tranquillising it can 
be." It is in vain that we fancy the light 
spirit of Walpole laughing at us for these 
considerations— ^saying to us, " Oh, what need 
of words? He died drunk and maudlin, and 
there's an end." We cannot thus consent to 
think the worst, instead of best, of a man 
who has given the world so much instruction 
and entertainment, and whose Christianity, 
at all events, was of a kind superior to vulgar 
intolerances, and disposed to think the best 
of most things. No : if Addison spoke the 
words, which it is very likely be did, his 
mistake was (for we stiU think he committed 
a mistake) in rendering his religious convic- 
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tioQs liable to the charge of egotism, and 
coimteaaDcing the assumption, that no others 
could enable a man to die as peaceably as 
himself. For to assume this, involves an im- 
putation against the divme government, and 
the death-beds of good ipen in bU regions of 
the world. Besides, good men, with tender 
consciences, may sometimes die less peaceably 
than men who are not so good ; so that on 
every accouDt it is best, upon the whole, that 
all such exhibitions of self-complacency be 
avoided, and the pious mortal, whatever be 
his particular mode of faith, be content to die 
in that spirit of resignation to heaven, and 
interchange of comfort with those about him, 
which is common to good people of all fcdths. 
Good words are good things ; yet good 
deeds are better. Addison, we doubt not, 
had his rights of comfort from both ; yet 
there is one thing which we coultj have 
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preferred his doing in his last hours, to any- 
thing which he may have said. It is the 
amends which, for some mysterious reason 
or other, he said he would have made to Gay, 
" if he lived," The story, as related by Pope, 
is, that " a fortnight before Addison's death, 
Lord Warwick came to Gay, and pressed him, 
ia a vety particular manner, to go and see 
Mr. Addison, which he had not done for a 
great while. Gay went, and found Addison 
in a very weak way. Addison received him 
in the kindest manner, and told him that be 
had desired this visit to beg his pardon ; that 
he had injured him greatly ; but that, if he 
lived, he should find that he would make it 
up to him. Gay, on his going to Hanover, 
had great reasons to hope for some good pre- 
ferment ; but all those views came to nothing. 
It is not impossible but that Mr. Addison 
might p'event them, from his thinking 
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Gay too well with some of the former 
ministry. He did not at sSl explain him- 
self in what he had injured him ; and Gay 
eould not guess at anything else in which he 
could have injured him so considerably." Now 
it surely would have heen better, if instead 
of stopping at Gay's pardon of him, which oi 
course the good-natured poet heartily gave 
(we fancy we see him coming out of Holland 
House with the tears in his eyes), Addison 
had followed it up with making the amends 
while he could ; or, better still, had he 
secured the amends beforehand, in order to 
warrant his asking the pardon. It may be 
said, that he might have been unable. He 
. might so. But still he might have given 
proofs that he had done his best. 

Addison, it must be owned, did not shine 
during his occupation of Holland House. 
He married, and was not happy : he was 
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made Seovtary of State, and was not a good 
ooe; he was in Pariiament, and could not 
speak m it; be quarrdled with, and even 
treated contemptuously, his old iriend and 
assodate, Steele, who dedmed to return the 
injury. Yet there, in Holland House, he 
lived and wrote, nevertheless, with a literary 
glory about his name which never can desert 
the place ; and to Holland House, while he 
resided in it, must have come all the dis- 
tinguished men of the day ; for though a 
Whig, he was personally " well in," as the 
phrase is, with the majority of all parties. 
He was in communication with Swift, who 
was a Tory, and with Pope, who was neither 
Toiy nor Whig. It was now that the house 
and its owners began to appear in verse. 
Rowe addressed stanzas to Addison's bride ; 
and Tickell after his death touchingly 
apostrophizes the place : 
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"Thou hill, whose brow the Emtique stracturea grace, 
Rear'd b; bold chiefs of Waxwick'a noble race ; 
Whj, once so loved, whene'er thy bower appears. 
O'er m; dim eyeballs glance the sodden tears f" 

(that is a good and true line.) 

" How sweet were once th; prospects, fresh and fair. 
Thy sloping waU:s and unpolluted air I 
Uow sweet the gloom beneath thy aged trees !" 

It seems to have been in HoQand House 
(for he died shortly afterwards) that Addbon 
was visited by Milton's daughter, when he 
requested her to bring him some evidences of 
her birth. The moment he beheld her, he 
exclaimed, " Madam, you need no other 
voucher ; your face is a sufficient testimonial 
whose daughter you are." It must have been 
very pleasing to Addison to befriend Milton's 
daughter ; for he had been the first to popu- 
larize the great poet by hiS' critiques on 
" Paradise Lost," in the " Spectator," 
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Besides Holland House, Addison possessed 
a mansion of his own at Bilton, in Warwick- 
shire, which was afterwards occupied by his 
daughter, who lived to a great age. He de- 
served to possess a good house and grounds ; 
for he understood the elegancies of such 
things, and the tranquil pleasures of the 
country. The illustrious inhabitant of Ken- 
sington watched with interest the improve- 
ment of the royal grounds, and was the first 
to propose that " Winter Garden," to horti- 
cultuiists in general, which we trust to see 
realized, with such a world of other desirables, 
in the new Crystal Palace. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT & CABINETS 
OF GEORGE III. 

PEOM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 

BY THE DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM & CHANDOS, K.G. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
Fboh the Times, Mat 30th.— "Theie volumes consist, in the msin, 
of letters nritten b; the two brothera, Lord Grenville and Mr. T. Gren. 
ville, to their elder brother, the Marquis of Buckingham, for hia informa- 
tion, aa to the political circumstances of the time. In the two former 
Yoluraes a great amount of curious gossip, and of Taluable infonnation, 
was contained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the 
King's illness in 1 788, and the early period of ihe war with revolutionary 
France. Volumes 3 and 4 take up the tale where volumes 1 and 2 had 
left it ; and herein we find a tolerably connected narrative of the many 
stirring historical events which occurred between ISOO, when Lord 
Grenville and Talleyrand viere In correspondence respecting Bonaparte's 
proposals for peace, until the return of the King's malady in ISIO, and 
the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. The present collection 
is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity aud experience, is a more dispassionate observer 
of passing events. Whoever would desire to read the running comments 
of so eminent and well informed a man as Lord Grenville, upon a decade 
so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do well to consult these 
volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men 
of his time I and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreci- 
ating truly Napoleon Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even 
to a higher degree ibsn Pitt; and it is most remarkable how far his 
predictions have been verified by the event, even when submitted Ut the 
sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
Ught is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negotiations 
befbre and after the Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the 
true character of Ad^ngton'a Administration, and the relations between 
"the Doctor" and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt and Sidmouth Cabinet, 
when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to he insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Foi short Administration — the Duke of 
Portland's Cabinet— the expedition to Portugal, vrith its climax at 
Cintra— the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. Clarke— Sir John Moore's 
retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wellcsley ; and, 
finally, the disastrous ' Walchercn' affair. There is much curious matter 
interposed in the shape of pr^cii upon the situation of affairs, written 
from time to time by Lord Grenville himself i and perhaps still more, 

curious reports made to the Marquis of Buckingham by a certain , 

whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been tolerably 
well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. 
There is much in these volumes which well deserves perusal, There is 
a portion of their contents which possesses neuly as high a claim npon 
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our initant and cucful coEwidcnlioB h Ihe Minute* of the Sebwtopot 

Fbom Til* Athenadm. — "The preient volume! exhibit the Mine 
fettures u the funner portinn of the aeiiei. The general reader ia etter- 
Uined, ■nd the teiiler for hiitoricil purpoie* ii enlightened. Of their 
Tilue tnd impoTtince, there clnaot be two opinioni. There ere sbuodant 
Tereletinni of intercit to ureit itlealloo in many of theae papen. On 
the cliiTKlm of (ieorge the Fourth iiid the Duke of Wellington, there 
tre aame very viluahle lettera. In Court Kandili, the affun of the 
Uulce of Vork and iln. Cluke ire brought under notice ; md in what 
we mtj deiignale u public •cudali, Ihe ' horron of routine' receiTe 
■hundant illuitnlioni in the letteri about the Walchereu Eipedition, and 
on the Heniuinlar War. Out extracts aufflcieutlj' ihow the high iutereit 
beloapng to thete rolumei." 

Fboh Tiia ExAHiNiK.— " Theie volumei irorlbilf complete au under- 
taking which will earn for the Diike of Buckingham the tbanki of not a f^ 
hiiloriana. We have before na the aecrel movement* of panic*, the molivei 
of individuals, the minute anatomf of ever; political act and word laid bare. 
All the town go«tip hai been preseived ; we have innumerable authentic an- 
ecdotea, and full personal details about everj penon on the public alige , 
and u tor the King and hi* unhappy family, we have their aayinga and 
doing*, their whima and blunder*, and every tcrtp of acaudal connected 
with their domestic affairs, made out for nearly every day in every year." 

Faou TSB tipECTATOB. — " Thcse volumes ihri'W uew light on the 
great subject* of the period. There ia a good deal of intereat in their 
commenta, eapecially on such matter* a* the Wulcheren Expedition — 
Mrs. Clarke's eipusure of the Duke of York— the intrigue* of Canning, 
who comes out badly— the behaviour of the Prince of Walea, who eomea 
out lelfish, small, and false. The letters of the leading carreapon dents are 
of a high clasa. The colleciion in well edited forpoiiularpurpoaea." 

Faou THS STAiJnAB.D. — " Tliesc volumes comprehend a period the 
most important in the events reialing to our domestic alfairs and foreign 
relationa to he found in Ihe British annals, told, not oaly by eye wit- 
nesses, but by the very men who put them in motion. The TOlumea now 
pubhthed immeasurably exceed their predecessors in interest and import- 
ance. They musi find a place in the library of every English gentleman." 

Faou THE Obsebvek. — " A more valuable addition to the polilical 
hterature of the country baa not been produced for gome time, than these 
memoirs. They throw a fiood of light upun the policy and conduct of 
the successive governments of this country during Ibe latter period of the 
eventful reign of George III, Theyadmit ua into the secret arcana of 
the actions and the motives of the principal aclara in the great events 
which took place, and while they afford aome glimpaea of noble and 
heroic conduct, they eipoae a vast mans of that bollonneas of profession, 
and those selfiah motives, which, by turns, animated and influenced the 
conduct, of many of our pubhc men. The opinions expressed, ai well aa 
the facia slated, may be read with interest by all parties, and studied, 
with peculiar profit by the historian. The noble editor of thete interest- 
ing volumes deaerves the thanks of the public for the ability he has 
displayed in arranging these valuable contribution* to the political history 
of ow country." 
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LIVES 
THE PEINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

BT MES. EVEEETT GEEEN, 

Complete in Six TdumeB post 8vo, either of which nisy be bad Beparataly 



OFIiriOirS OF THE FBESS. 

FHOM THE "BTTN." 
"ThiB work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admirable 
' Queens of England. ' That celebrated work, although its heroinea were, 
for the moet part, foreign PrinceeseST related almost entirely t<i tbe history 
of this oouDtry. The PrinoesBes of England, on the contrary, are them- 
selves EDglisD, but their lives arc Qearly all connected with foreign 
nations. Their biogisphiea, consequently, afford oa a glimpse of the 
mannera and customs of the chief European kingdoms, a circumstance 
which not only gives to the woii the charm of variety, but is likely to 
render it peculiarly ose&l to the general reader, as it links together 
by assoctatjon the contemporaneous history of various nations. We 
cordially commend Mrs. Everett Green's produoUon to eeneral attention : 
it IB (Decessarily) as usefiil as histoi;, and fully s 



} the hiAfanical 

PBOM THE "MOBNINS POST." 

" The vast utility of the task undertaien by the gifted authoress of 

this interestjng book can only be equalled by the skill, ingenuity, and 

research displayed in its accomplishment. The fiehl Mrs. Green has 

selected is an untrodden one." 

FBOU THE "GENTLEMAN'S UAOAZINE." 
" Mrs. Green's research is the greatest of any bistorical writer of the 
present day. Many of the lives relate to persons of whom our ordinary 
historians have lEnown absolutely nothing at alL" 

. PEOM THE "JOHN BOLL." 

"A work of deep interest and importance, which will rank among the 
most valuable contributions to the stores of English history. 

" We bring our remarks on this highly interesting biography i« a clos^ 
by expressing on behalf of the reading public our sense of the obligation 
which the iaduatrious and talented author has conferred on historical 
liUirature by her admirable work." 

PEOM THE "ATHENSTrif." 

■ ' In closing thin last review of the work, we cannot finally part from 
Mrs. Gh-een without again bearing our testimony to the careful research 
and diligent examination of authorities wliich each volume displays. 
Along ^e line of six hundred years much inoidental light has been 
thrown, not only on English, but on Continental history; and as a 
valuable contribution towards both we recommend these volumes." 
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HISTORT OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 

9 finualogftal Bictinuits 
0? THB THOU OF THB CinTTLXD AKI8T0CRACT OF 

BKQLAND, 8G0TLAKD, ADD IBELAin) : 
CompiUac FHtteohn of 100,000 Iii«li<ridBal> aoimwted 'wiUi titem. 

Br SIR BEBHARD BTJRKE, 

WmM Sing ot Utam. 



A IMW and tbarongUj nviMd Edition, to be completed ia • nngle 
Tolume, mtiform with the Peerage tod Bvonebiga {divided into four 
puti, tbs fint rf which !■ now ready, prioa lOi. 6d.) 

N.B. — Oomnnuiloatioiia and Correotiona intended fbr thta Wc«k, are 
nqoeated to be addraaed ai aom aa poanbla to ^ B. Burke, care of 
the pnbliahen, 13, Great Jfarlbonitigh-street, Londoii. 



Tarn Landed Oentay of EiiglaBd are ao cloael; oonnected with the 
■tiiring reoordi of ila eventful luBtoij, that lome acquaintance with 
them ti a matter of neeesiity with the legialatAr, the lawyer, the hia- 
torical atudeu^ the q>ecnIator in politioa, and tha cnrioua in topogcm- 
phioal and anUqnaiiaa lore ; and eroi the varj ainrit of ordinaiy 
cnnoiitj wiH prompt to a desire to tnoe the origin and prog i em of thoeo 
fiuniliea whoee influence pervadee the towns and villages oC our land. 
Hub wDik famiahei nich a maHa of aathentio infonnatian, in ngaid to 
an the piiniapal families in the kingdom, as has nevm' before been at- 
tetapled to be branght together. It relates to the nntiUed femilies of 
rank, as Uie ' ' Peenge and BaronelAge" does to tbe titled, and forms, 
in tnot, ■ peerage of the untitled aristocraoy. It embraces the whole ttt 
tbe landed intereat, and ia iudiqienmble to the libnij bf every gentle- 



<• A work oftluiUnd iiof ■ nitioDKl teIim, II* aWtjisactmatljtamomj, 
bat it will aTwt mod be KkD0ir1sdg«d u long u tha ^.^■'^ft* niuH nuuM and gate- 
■login ua FHwrded id it contiime to f(>rm an inteoal portion of tha Bn^iih ooaati* 
tation. AsaooiTfctrKordofdeBcent, Dofiuoilj AaaQbtviUiontit. XlHUt<t<^ 
arisbocrVT hare iD tbi* great work aa p«rf«ct a diBtionaTT of iSxt 
torj, ftmilj couneiioiia, ukd hoFaldHi n^ta^ aa ths peerago and bl 



utility toproiaitamal men in tJieir mearrhoi reapecting tha members of differabt 
famiLffl, neirato properLj^ Ac. Indacd, it will beooma aa neoeoatify aa a Directory in 
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ROMANCE OF THE ARISTOCRACY: 

9tucticrtes wnti Mecorba 

DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES. 

By SIE BEESAED BUEZE. 

A New uid gnaQj Improred E^tioii, in 3 vols, poal Svo. 



Thb memoin of our ^reat families ars replete with detiuls of the moflt 
striking and romantic interest, throwing- light on the Dccumncea of 
public as well u domestic life, imd eliici£i^ng the cauBea of man; im 
portent national Byents ; ' ' '"" " " ' ' ' ' ' "" 

Ariatooracy ia generally 
subject i Almoet eveiy ei 

or some ralamity csating a, gloom over the brilliancy of ita achieve- 
ments, which cannot fiul to attraot the attention of tbat sphere of 
■Dctety to which this work mure partioularly refera, and must equally 
interest the general reader, for whom, in this coantry, the records of 
the higher clasaea have slwaya poasessed a peculiar attraction. The 
anecdotea of the Ariatocracy here recorded, go far to show that there 
am more marvels in real life than in the creations of fiction. Let th« 
reader seek romance in whatever book, and at whatever period he may, 
yet nought will he find to nirpasa the nnexaggerated reality here 
unfolded. ^________^^ 

opinions or the fbess. 

"Sir Bernard Bukehu bare ciTra HI the moitcnrimiBiiiDideuti, the moat itirrina 
IaW. andUieowflt HfUBFbHblfi ciroamfttaDHfl Donnected with the hialori«,pDblio ima 
Doble heuKS ud aridtoorsdo &mili«, Bod Hu put them inlc a thapa 
■ ■ ""im the fevourite Btndy of those 
- ^-- ith »U the t™litj of 

" Tbs ' Bomimoe of llM AriMiDOTaiT' will b« nad bom the paUoe 

and no one can lite from ■■ ' —- --■ a.j_, ^. : 

oh^terof&miJjIuBtorTt 

" We cumoC ettinute too lueM^ the iitenet of 9ir Bemud Burko'e eDtart^ning 
■Tid uutrootive work, For tho enrionA nBtare of the dctaik, the BiCrbOTdiiiVT uieo' 
dotes related^ the Btrange scraei doDrlbed, it wonld be diffioult to find a partial tar 
it. Itwdlbereadbjovsiyona."— Siiwfair Turn. 

" In tfaeM (wo TOlmne* the iodefatigable ganealoElit of the tuuient (kmiUH of the 
kingdom bsA colleoted-a T&riet; of iooidealfl &om their hietoir, whJah will eo far to 
esSiliih th? propoBition that there ii frdl aa muoh ramaoee u real liib u m worka 
of Sotian. Some of the f^cts liere remrded haie fUmished mUerialH tbr the nte of 

Sele and noTel-writers ; while alhers are alto^Uier new to the Eeueral reader, boimc 
swn forth from the more recondite atorea of biofnpbj. Ilw former will be 
penned with interest on account of the hiatorical Bdelitj of the narratiie : to the 
tatter their Tar; novelty imparl ao additional charm." — Jokjt EuU. 



from theie volnrnea irithoat deriTiDf a nea^ knowled^ of 
eaoli ooonaoted with one or ot£er of the great homea 
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THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

Br ELIOT WAHBUETON. 

Tirelfth and Cheaper Editkm.* 

Id One Vol., with Fifteen lUnatntioiis, 6e. bound. 



OPnnosB OP the press. 

FBOM THE '■CBITIO." 



embilne* 
u>d the Cro 

thsai, ibr it 1 


nUmt firn to iiU llut nUM lo TaiTuj md ttas Sxt wiQ dDobtlan 
demud for H clcTR ■ dwnpUon of it u Ur. W>rbun<in;> ' Cn«eat 

bcDught wilbin tbe mwH ofdl cUws bj ■ (nU rnliuitioD is prioe." 






FBOM THE "BDH 






■■Ab«4« 


Umbtfdb 


pTO-enior 


•i™«»Uj-'«« 




«D«.«p«^ti«'Tl« 



IB Cron'— ■ ifork wbich lurpuHd ail olhrn in lU bomage for t^a 
puijiipMB «iu lu love for the be^ntifLiL in tboK Auaotu Tefnone coneecnted to ever- 
luting immorlalitj in tbs (null of tbe prophell. and whieh no dUmt mixleTB writ« 



thwe relieb &om the nmt of eierr-dajr iiSer 

FROM THB "QtTAHTKBLT REVIEW." 

" This <■ ao aoconDt of \ Conr in the Letuit, inchidiiig Egypt, Paleitine, Sjria, 

the plajoriiuiiV with whiebiladeKriptiona are enlitened .... Tbe bool7ind^«ii- 

FBOM THB " BBrr-Uflf 14." 

" Ur. 'Wuburton mm with the >troD|t olew niion with wtueh Heaxen bu endowed 
bim, but with Ihii there ere elwaye bleodedreiwUectiaiu of (he pait, and aoniethiiig-- 
though deihed in unconBcionalj— of poetic fwlinff. He bringa to hit work of obHrvK- 
tion an aorainipliahed mind, and well-trained and beallhftd IkuIUh. We are prond 
to claim him aa a counliyman^ and are coDlent thai hia 1»<^ ahall go iD tbe worid 
orer, that other ooDutriefl maj derive ajuitimpreaaionofourDetionBlchafaoter." 

FBOM THE " COITBT JODBNiX." 

" We know no Tolsoiea (tamiihinE portTeDtertainnient, or better calonlated to raiie 

dp laet ideia of pait gloriei and ^e preseot agpeoti of the people and landi of (he 

FBOM THE "WEEKLY CHBOBICLE." 
" Of recent booke of Baileni Traiel, Mr. Warbnrton'l ia bjfir the beat. Hewriloa 
like a poet and an artiat, and there ii a general &eliug of igntomw in aTBrjthing he 
iajra, that makei bii work trulf delightful." 

D,o,i..ci by Google 



SALATHIEL: 

■ THE IMMORTAL. 



a ¥»sioiB. 



BY THE REV. GEOKGE CROLT, LL.D. 
A New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., post Svo. 



OFHriOITS OF THE FBESB. 

FBOU THE "ATHENSnX." 



PBOM THE " LITERABY GAZETTE." 
" Thia eitraordinary story, the production of a man of great geiiiuB, 
cuinot be claaeed with any of the works of imagination which haTO been 
put forth in these times, >o fertile in romance. It in perfectly original 
in the general conception, as well ss in its splendid and ponerfulela- 
quencB. 

FBOM THE "GENTLBMAB'S MAGAZINE." 
" Wa hare risen from the perusal of the Toluinea before as, just as we 



the enei^ of passion, or with some Rowing picture of romantjc gran- 
deur—the tender, the affecting, and the pathelio— the ardent, the heroic, 
the devoted — all that can encite the highest and moat dnunaljc of ooc 
FedingB. 

" There is, we will Tentnie to predict in 'Salathiel,' the germ of per- 
petuity; it is not destined, like other works of imagination, (a be read 
and forgotten." 

FROM THE "NEW TIMES." 

"'Sslathiel' is destined to take a higb rank in that class of literatnre . 
to which it belongs. The reader finds in every page, from the firet to 
the last, the power of a master, and the potency of the spell by wbich 
his faculties are held in subjection. ' 

FBOM THE " WEEKLT EEVIKW." 
"Thia is a work of very peculiar character. It ia, in fact, the auto- 
Kography of the Wandering Jew, and contains a hiatory of the troubles, 
inaurrectionB, pcrsecutione, &,c., which supervened in Judea, imme- 
diately after tne death of Christ. Dr. Croly has well aucoeeded in 
depicting the Jewish oliamcter and warfare ; and has entered with con- 
siderable felicity into wbat it is probable would be the feelings of such a 
being as the impious and miaerable wanderer whose history he writes." 



D,o,i..ci by Google 



THE MODERN ORLANDO. 

By thi Bit. GEOBOE CBOLT. 
SbooimI Edition, On* Vd. Port OeUvo, St. bonnd. 



"TUTILt travel ) tnTsl I The mind aUgiutw at hoins. Tbaimnr 
diei nnlnM it Ii InnapUntad. Heu all thing) — im all tbingi — writfl 
all thinga, and write them on tlie ipot. Oitb tlie wodd jimr thought!, 
fr««h, &(t, and Mr, a< they oome. Make your pen a pendl, your ink 
oolonn, your paper a oanTai, and Natnre joiit utter. Say what yoa 
think ; tell the tnitb, — and bar not Cbeneh woman, and caitigate 
man. Be bold of heart, quick of eye, and pleasant of tongii& Carlo 
mio — where then it the true poet to be found I By the HadoDna, I know 
not. Let the world, which deoidM everything, deddc that too. / 
follow none, — I aak none to follow me. Thii is the onlj boast of your 
&iend Ludovico. — Farewelll may all UmGhmm hover round your pillow, 
Cario mio." — XiEniaa Scilti, t. 2. 



OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

FHOH THE "LTTKRAHY GAZETTB." 

" By &r U» belt thin; of thn kind UtMt hu beeai mittcoi naee Bjron." 
FBOK THE " DISPATCH." 

" AA«T the muiMF of ■ Cbilde Hsnlde,' ■ Tliid iketob of Esropean pluM. dtiei, 
aBdcoebriHes, «nd in th. eu^ duhing .^Is of «Ar«iflcktiDn vrhich pD.K«aH lomaoh 
charm for thn mder, it combmH all Ih« «tc«ll«Doe« of Um oripn^ nwdfll with Ihu 
yrac* end flon cbanct^riAtic of the .aUwr'a pBooUu' taai« uid gvniui. . . . We 
Teoommmd It wilfa a genniiM ■^ruiation of ila *it, gcuuli^, tone, UMta, ud 



mojt THE "BKITAlOni." 

i , _ _ 

to tfoe ai If nDotdod by 



"Dr. CtoIt ha) onlr doM jnstioa to tdnudf in pnttjng hli 
povm of it) day. ThroDghout, the satire is tibuv but not m-ni 
deep, aad the aketobH of nun, maunan, and Uiiag), ag tr 



a KHsal aad phiaioal dagnen 

"HATAL AKD MHJTABT GA2 

"TliA ' UodeTD Orlando' is .urie)ofadfmtnn«,axhibiBii]gakItidof (our thronrii 
A the remark.Ue Bceneo And fthDwrcitiMofEnropo, intflnperAedirith^^"— '^'-^'*'-* 
'orim uid occabon.! sketchei of the leading pflrunafflB ofths d.7. 

■'Bynmiah in atyle, alcier in it. allniioni, and impartial in it) a 
^liuaa ia now rewoouocd ondar tht anamoea of the anlbor'a ova na 
landi attwtion whllai it amniaa, ud ia weD dwerring popnlari^." 
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